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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the danjsrous precipice of telling unbdiassed 
truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. Tf he telis the crimes of great msn, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the 
law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander, But if he rejards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and 


then he may go on fearless.—DE For. 
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NOTICE. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 
We have the pleasure of informing our readers and tae 
general public that on the 4th of January, 1879, The Examiner, THE Q UEEN S MESSEN GER, ; “bs 
, Which enters on its seventy-first year, will revert to its original The Czar’s Aide-de-Camp, General Leveschoff, has arrived Fe ae 
be “shape. Arrangements have been made for an entirely new lin Tondo from St. Petersh ken Berlin «  caialaie taeda 
fount of clearly-cut type, and the paper will be of the best] way. He is the bearer of a despatch of ‘the highest impor ata ii, 


quality, slightly toned. The services of some of the most 
distinguished writers have been secured, and a thoroughly 
Independent line, free from any party bias, will be steadily 
pursued. Notices of Finance, Theatres, Music, and Art will be 
continued, without curtailing the space reserved for Reviews 
of all important publications. Special attention will be devoted 
to Education, and a series of articles on The Public Schools 
of England is in preparation. Information and letters from 
influential persons abroad, of which the value has been amply 
proved by the events of the past two months, will continue to 
form a prominent feature in the paper. 

While strictly avoiding the lines of the “Society” journals, 
The Examiner will not shrink from fearlessly exposing all 
abuses of a public nature, and will endeavour to act up to its 
original motto: 

“ Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.” 
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tance, referring, as it does, to the nomination of the future 
Prince of Bulgaria. It appears that the Emperor has given 
most peremptory orders to the Governor-General of Bulgaria, 
Prince Dondoukoff-Korsakoff, to decline any offers he may re- 
ceive from the notables. The chances of Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg are thus greatly increased. At present, this Prince is 
serving inthe English navy. His father, Prince Alexander of 
Hesse, is an Austrian cavalry general, and honorary colonel of 
the 8th Austrian Dragoons and 8th Russian Hussars. The 
sister of Prince Alexander is Empress of Russia, one of his 
cousins is the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt (husband of 
the late Princess Alice), and another has just married Princess 
Elizabeth of Prussia. Thus this candidate for the Bul- 
garian Throne is the blood relation of the reigning families’ 
of the most important Great Powers; and it is confidently 
hoped that he will be received by the —* as a persona ree 
sima, eet: = ee 
There is much agitation just now at Berlin on account of 
the question of the succession to the Duchy of Brunswick ; 
for, though Duke William is in“ good health, he is about 
séventy-three years of age. » The’ Brun , are*in«fffeat 
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1634 
to ocoupy the Duchy in the name of Prussia immediately] We hear that General Lomakin 


upon the decease of the Duke. It is feared that the Duke of 
Cumberland cannot in any case succeed, for, as Duke of 


Brunswick, he would ‘be ‘a prince of the German Empire, 


against the existence of which he has already protested, and 
still continues to protest. 
| —~—— 

The construction of the new fortifications at Erzeroum is, 
we are informed, being vigorously pushed on, under the 
direction of British officers, the chief of whom has made him- 
self a name by his valuable reports on the operations of the 
Turkish army in Asia, to which he was attached. 


-—--->—--— 


The Empress of Russia is doing her utmost to prevent the 
evacuation of East Roumelia being carried out. 


a os 


It is stated that, as soon as General Krijanovsky succeeds 
General Kaufmann in the Governorship of Turkestan, 
Central Asia will be thrown open by the Russian authorities 
to Europeans, and the present prohibition against English- 
men passing beyond Orenburg will be removed. 

repiaiiellhamisocs 


It is strongly rumoured in Russian official circles that one 
of the groups in Polynesia will shortly be occupied by Russia 
ag a cruiser station for the Pacific. 

—_—_@-_—_ 


Prince Nikita of Montenegro has addressed a note to the 
Porte in which it is stated that the Montenegrin Government 
cannot consider itself at peace with Turkey so long as the 
conditions laid down in the Treaty of Berlin are not carried 
out by the latter. The present condition of affairs, the Note 
says, is equivalent to a truce only, and, unless the Porte 
speedily proves its honest intention to carry out the Berlin 
stipulations, Montenegro will be obliged to appeal to arms to 


enforce them. 
—_@——_—— 


The Russian Government contemplates making the island 
of Saghalien the future place of deportation for Nihilist 


offenders. 
8 ae 


The Holy See has been in the habit of protesting against 
the occupation of Rome by the Italian troops whenever a 
Consistory has taken place. The question is now being 
debated at Rome whether this protest should be repeated on 
the occasion of the Consistory which is to meet early next 
year. Leo XIII. is in favour of abandoning the custom as 
useless ; many of the Cardinals, however, wish to preserve it. 

aaneeiiliiinclenss 


We are informed that the Russian Government contem- 
plates extending the authority of the Emir of Bokhara over 
certain portions of the Pamir tableland abutting upon the 
Hindoo Koosh and contiguous to Cashmere. 


ee 


» We are informed that before resigning Signor Cairoli 
begged the King of Italy to grant Passanante his life, and 
that His Majesty promised to consider the request carefully. 
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able foree of cavalry from among, the endly " 
comangs, and that the regiments, ‘as soon as armed 


and 
equipped, will be sent forward for ulterior operations beyond 


Merve. 





The Khedive has expressed his desire to appoint several 
English officers to important posts in his army. It is at 
present uncertain whether His Highness’s request will be 


granted. 
Dee 


It is reported from St. Petersburg that, in consequence of 
the recent demonstration of the students, General Obrutscheff 
will be the new War Minister, and General Schultz will take 
charge of the notorious third section (police). 


—_~<——— 
The effective of the Russian army in Bulgaria is now 
200,000 men and 900 guns. 
2 


We are informed that elaborate designs are in progress at 
the Russian Etat-Major for converting Widdin next spring 
into’ a first-class fortress, armed with Krupp guns of the 


largest calibre. 
—_@—_——__ 


We hear that General Stolietoff has been removed from the 
Turkestan army and appointed to the Staff at St. Peters- 
burg. It is understood that the late envoy at Cabul will 
shortly receive a prominent command m South Russia, 

assihpiiaiiistinans 


The actual assassin of Prince Mezentsoff is believed by the 
Russian secret police to have sought a refuge in England. 


—_~_+——— 


Leo XIII. has, we are informed, decided to take energetic 
measures in order to prevent the Society of Jesus from inter- 
fering in ecclesiastical matters in Belgium and France, 
Instructions have been sent to the apostolic nuncios on this 
subject. 

hk ge 

The new pamphlet about to be published by Count Harry 
Arnim on the conflict between the Vatican and the German 
Empire, entitled “ Quid faciamus nos?” is asserted to have 
been written at the instigation of the Bishop of Agram 
Mgr. Strossmayer, who, having just returned from Rome, 
has taken the opportunity of communicating to Count Arnim 
the bases of an understanding which would be accepted by 
the Holy See. If this version should turn out to be the cor- 
rect one, the pamphlet of the ex-Ambassador would be 
nothing more than a ballon d’essai of the Roman Curia. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


During the present distress and want of work in the manu- 
facturing districts, the Sanitary Record recalls to the atten- 
tion of local authorities the fact that the Public Works 
(Manufacturing Districts) Act, passed in July 1863, was 
specially framed to meet the Lancashire distress; and under 
its provisions in Blackburn more than twenty of the new 
sewers, eight and three-quarter miles of new streets, beside@ 
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river and other improvements, were carried out. It was Mr. | change their present liberties for a system of press prosecu- 
Robert Rawlinson, C.B., chief engineer of the Local Govern- | tions and Falck laws. Moreover, even if they offered to join 
ment Board for Lancashire, who worked out, practically the | the German Empire, it is more than doubtful whether Prince 
great scheme of public works in that. county by-which in|Bismarck would accept the éffer. Setting aside the danger 
Blackburn alone 15,000 hands out of work were provided! of immensely strengthening his Ultramontane opponents by 
with employment... i gandamicat . | the addition of 9,000,000 Austrian Catholics to the German 
| ; Empire, he would certainly hesitate to take a step of 
which the first consequence would be the disruption of 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, and the second the expo- 
sure of the southern and eastern frontiers of Germany to the 
attacks of Russia. Notwithstanding the friendship which at 
present unites their rulers, there are no two nations—not 
even the Germans and the French—who are so antagonistic 
to each other in character, material interests, and poli- 
tical tendencies, as the Germans and the Russians ; and 
Prince Bismarck is too sagacious a statesman to sacrifice 
Germany’s strongest bulwark in the Russo-German war of 
the future to a sentimental desire for the completion of Ger- 
man unity, 
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There is great excitement in Vienna on the subject of the 
dissolution by Government of the Academischer Leseverein, 
a club composed of the professors, students, and past stu- 
dents, of the Vienna University, who belong to the German 
province of Austria. Last week a member of the Austrian 
Parliament, Ritter von Schénerer, stated that the German 
provinces of Austria were anxious to be annexed to the Ger- 
man Empire. This remark raised a storm of opposition, and 
. a few days afterwards the President read out to the House a 
number of letters and telegrams from Schénerer’s con. 
stituents, in which the statement made by their member was 
flatly contradicted. On this Schénerer asserted that he had 
received a number of letters approving his speech, and, when 
several members expressed their disbelief in his words, he 
challenged the doubters to meet him “ outside the house.” 
But, as civilians in Austria do not at all like fighting, no 
one took any notice of the challenge. However, the University 
Club, of which Schénerer was a most active member, has 
been dissolved on account of its alleged “ anti-patriotic 
tendencies.” The Neue Freie Presse remarks that these anti- 
patriotic tendencies would, but for Schénerer’s speech, 
probably never have been discovered, and points out that 
patriotism in the Austro-Hungarian Empire is a quality 
which it is difficult to possess. There are many who love 
Austria, and are Austrian patriots; there are also plenty of 
Hungarian patriots, but it is not easy to imagine a Dual 
Austro-Hungarian patriot, loyal to, and enthusiastic for, both 
Parliaments and their joint Delegations. 

Schénerer’s conduct having been, by Imperial order, placed 
before the Herald’s College, that institution has declared that 
he is unworthy of the title of Knight (Ritter), and he will 
probably be degraded by the Emperor. 





The distress throughout the length and breadth of the 
land is assuming grave proportions. From all sides reports 
are coming in of fresh furnaces blown out, fresh hands out 
of employ. All classes are affected, from the day labourer to 
the skilled artisan, and local boards are powerless to alle- 
viate the dire poverty which prevails in every district. 
Without for one moment denying the right of masters 
to throw their hands out of employ, we would impress 
most strongly upon all in the position of employers the 
fearful responsibility they incur by closing the only means 
of sustenance to their workmen at a time when the iron hand 
of winter isuponthem. Doubtless, there are cases where it has 
become imperative. No one can blame a master for refusing 
to work at a loss, but the common laws of humanity suggest 
any method other than the wholesale discharge of workmen. 
Five thousand artisans, employed by a great Company like the 
Londonand North-Western Railway at Crewe, are to “ play” for 
ten days this Christmas, and all know the nature of the 
“play” and the stakes—a starving family against a company’s 
gain, and the devil taking, in most cases, the odd trick. Re- 
ports also reach us of the closing of the works in the Barrow 
district, and of many furnaces blown out in South Staffordshire, 
one of which belongs to Lord Dudley. The reason in all cases 
assigned is the stereotpyed “ depression of trade.” Surely, 
such a man as Lord Dudley, and a flourishing Company like 
the London and North-Western Railway, might hold their 
hands for a little, and rather offer a reduction in wages than 
turn men out to starve. It may be urged that the men have 
brought it on themselves, and, by constant strikes 
and repeated refusals to accept a reduction, have made 
it incumbent on the masters to take the matter into 
their own hands. There is, we fear, much truth in 
this; and, if the men now refused a reduction, we 
could have no pity for them. But we ask that this offer 
should be made. While winter is upon as, and at this Christ- 
mas season, let it not be saidthat in the hour of their need 
the men were turned away from the door. A merciful sys- 
tem of give and take will endow more confidence, and do more 
to break the power of the “ Arch” tempters, than any stern 
measures of retributive justice. Without entering on the 
subject of the value of unions, we sincerely hope the 


——————— 


That the occupation of Bosnia has caused a considerable 
amount of discontent among the German Austrians is unde- 
niable. There is in Bosniaa large Slavonic population, which 
will sooner or later have a just claim to be represented in the 
Reichsrath, and, now that the Czechs have decided to abandon 
their old policy of passive resistance, it is probable that the 
Slavonic deputies of Bosnia will, together with those of the 
other territorities under the rule of the Cisleithan Govern- 
ment, form a majority which will oust the German element 
from the predominant position it has hitherto occupied. But 
even if this should be the ease, the Austrian Germans would 
be far better off, both from a material and a moral point of 
view, than if they were ruled from Berlin. In Austria they 
would still play a leading part as the most wealthy and culti- 
vated section of the population, while in Germany they would 
form a mere province, and Vienna, the “ Kaiserstadt” of which 
they are so proud, would sink to the level of Han- 
over or Darmstadt. Another strong obstacle to any 
separatist tendencies among the German Austrians is 
their strong feeling of loyalty to the Emperor Francis Joseph ; 
and the civil and religioug freedom which they enjoy under 


their present constiintion can hardly dispose them to ex- | racter of those wolves in sheeps’ clothing whose occupation 





eyes of the working man will be opened to the true cha-~ 
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consists in stumping the country in order to induce the 


hands to strike. These remarks, however, apply, we 
fear, but to a minority of the distressed. With frost 


comes the cessation of all agricultural and horticultural 
pursuits; and, as we have said, local boards are power. 
less. It, therefore, behoves the Government to establish 
relief works in every district where distress prevails. It has 
been found to answer in other countries; why not in England? 
Provided the men understood it to be a temporary measure, 
it would in no way interfere with the ultimate market 
value (if we may so call it) of their labour, we are persuaded 
that they would gladly work and earn a modest sum per diem 
if only to keep the wolf from the door; and we should be 
spared such senile resolutions as that of the Chesterfield Board 
of Guardians, who, on the representation of their parish 
surgeon, decided not to give relief to any person possessed of 
a dog! 


oe en 


The Central Panslavist Committee in Moscow is now esta- 
blish‘ng agencies in Bulgaria 4nd Roumelia, and has de- 
spatched 100,000 roubles for the purpose of enabling these 
agencies to promote the Panslav agitation. It is very unlikely 
that the International Commission will ever succeed in its 
labours as long as Russia is permitted not only to employ all 
official means of preventing the execution of the Treaty of 
Berlin by delays and alleged difficulties, but also to raise new 


‘obstacles by these unofficial committees which notoriously 


caused the first rising in Bosnia and the Servian war. That 
the Panslavist agitation is not discouraged by the Government 
has been proved over and over again; that its committees 
abroad could instantly be dissolved and the intrigues stopped 
by the administrators of the occupied provinces is equally 
well-known. Meanwhile, the Central Committee is generally 
accused of huge frauds, which affect its finances to the 
extent of 130,000 roubles at least. This,sum, which was in- 
tended for Bulgaria, is alleged to have been used by different 
members of the Committee for their own private purposes. 





There are signs that the subject of river management— 
using the word in its most comprehensive sense—is likely 
before long to force itself upon the serious attention of 
Government and of the Houses of Parliament. A deputa- 
tion, representing most of those counties,and some of those 
towns, through which our principal rivers run, attacked the 
Home Secretary a few days ago on the subject ; and, although 
it elicited from that gentleman little more than the usual 
stereotyped reply, it said enough to convince the public, and 
perhaps to convince Mr. Cross himself, that the rivers cannot 
be left very much longer in their present deplorable condition 
of mismanagement. It ought not to be forgotten that 
the present Government came into office with a grand 
flourish of trumpets over the material benefits which it 
was about to confer on the people. We are not dis- 
posed to make light of what it has already done in this 
direction, or to charge it, as some members of the Opposition 
have rather rashly done, with having wholly falsified these 
promises. But it cannot be said that in this matter of river 
management there has been sucha display of energy as might 
be expected from a Government burning to distinguish itself 
in the field of sanitary reform. The sanitary state of the 
Thames and of almost every other river in England is 
not one about which there can be any doubt. Com- 


mittees and Commissions have investigated it, and have 
presented reports voluminous enough to frighten an inhabitant 
of Mount Ararat. The very name “ prevention of floods” 
is suggestive of massive blue books, interminable engineers” 
reports, and protracted discussions before a whole world 
of boards, vestries, conservators, and sewage authorities. 
Moreover, it will be remembered that tlie very subject of 
river management has already been taken up by the Govern- 
nient in a public way. The County Boards Bill of last year 
contained a proposal with respect to it which was crude 
enough, it is true, and would have proved wholly unworkable 
in practice, but which shewed at least that the matter was 
deemed of primary importance. It was a scheme for placing 
the rivers under the management of the new provincial 
boards, whose multifarious duties were apparently to in- 
clude a general supervision over the portions of river 


coming within their several jurisdictions. To show how | 


impracticable would have been this method of dealing 
with the rivers, it will probably suffice merely to allude toa 
famous maxim usually quoted under the heading of divisum 
imperium. To cut up a river into detached pieces—like one of 
its own eels when handed over to a chef—and hand over each 
one of them to a different Board, having no connection, and, 
very possibly, no fellow feeling, with its next-door neighbour, 
would be asufficiently unpromising measure. But, when it is 
observed that the several detached links would themselves 
often be subject to different jurisdictions—one extending 
over the right and the other over the left bank—the absurdity 
of the system is still more clearly displayed. The rivers, if 
they are to be dealt with in a fair and satisfactory way, must be 
subjected each to its own single authority ; whose powers must 
extend at least to both sides of the channel, and to the main 
portion of the water upwards and downwards. Some of them are 
already subject to such a single authority; others are managed 
—or, more often, mismanaged—by several boards. But the 
conservators, or bodies of control, whatever they may be, are 
at present helpless and shiftless creatures, crippled for want 
of funds, often loaded with debt, always incompetent to raise 
sufficient revenues, or, indeed, to raise anything at all upon 
a fair and well-organised system. At the same time, there 
they are: and one of the questions which Lord Ripon, who 
headed the deputation to Mr. Cross, very pertinently asked and 
answered, was, “ What is to be done with them?” It would be 
difficult, and often unjust, to supersede them altogether, inas- 
much as hitherto they have wanted the power rather than the 
willto do any good. Butit would not be impossible either to 
incorporate them into new Boards or to graft new Boards 
upon them ; and their experience, such as it is, would be valu- 
able—as a warning, if not as an example—to their suc- 
cessors or coadjutors. What the proper functions of the new 
bodies would be, and how they are to be enabled to perform 
them, are questions of rather more intricacy, 





The Emperor William has been deeply affected by the 
sudden death of his reader and personal friend, M. Louis 
Schneider, the most powerful personage in the sovereign’s 
entourage. M. Schneider, who had accompanied his Royal 
master in all his campaigns, was at the same time the con- 
fidential envoy of the Kuasian Government at the Court 
of Berlin. Not only did he influence the official press 
of Berlin in the direction desired by the Govern- 
ment of St. Petersburg, through letters dated from the 
capital of Russia, and, of course, coltaining unimpeach- 
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able information obtained from head - quarters, but he 
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had the task of making daily reports from Berlin direct 
to the Czar’s Cabinet on the acts and tendencies of the Ger- 


. man Court, on the Emperor personally, and on the policy. 
‘ both home and: foreign pursued by Herr Von Bismarck. These 


reports, which were written with the Emperor’s consent, did 


not always agree with those sent by the official ambassador, 


M. d’Oubril. And it is also a well-established fact that Herr 


Von Bismarck had on various ovcasions rather violent scenes 
with M. Schneider on account of those private reports, which | Prices 


had more than once the effect of seriously annoying the Chan- 
cellor and of disturbing his political calculations, 





The ostensibly peaceful attitude of the English Govern- 


- ment is, we are assured, caused by the direct and personal 


intervention of the Emperor Alexander at the Court of St. 
James’s. The Czar is getting used to this kind of work. It 


- is well known in diplomatic circles that, about four weeks 


ago, His Majesty took a similar step with regard to the 
Emperor Francis Joseph. The Cabinet of Vienna had not 
concealed from the Russian Government that the attitude of 
their agents at Bucharest, Philippopolis, and Adrianople, had 
given rise to the idea that Russia did not intend to 


- fulfil the stipulations of the Treaty of Berlin, concerning 
- the time fixed for the evacuation of the occupied pro- 


vinces south of the Balkans; and it was also feared 
that Roumania was to be forced into granting Russia an 
etappen road either through the Dobrudsha or through the 


- Principality itself. It was then that by the mouth of Count 


Schouvaloff the Emperor of Russia gave, an assurance upon 


. his word of honour (!!) that this mistrust was devoid of the 
- slightest foundation. By this means the Emperor Francis 
. Joseph found himself in a position to tranquillise the 
- Cabinet of Bucharest, which had become quite hysterical on 
‘ account of the projects unceasingly attributed to the Russian 


Government. 





Our readers are aware that serious differences have arisen 


* betweenthe East Roumelian Financial Commission and Prince 


Dondukoff-Korsakoff. The Russian Governor is accused of 
having gone far beyond his authority in financial matters, 
and of having, in fact, alienated the revenues of the pro. 


vince. There seem to be good grounds for this charge. For 
it appears that there is a certain French lady called Madame 
B., living at Constantinople, who was inthe habit of receiving 
at her house a number of distinguished Russians, among 


them, of ¢ourse, the energetic administrator of Bulgaria. 
The latter was anxious to prove his gratitude for the 
lady’s hospitality in a tangible form, but, as it might have 
been awkward to do so through her husband, a person 
named M., a humble admirer, was fixed on, to whom the 
Prince sold the tithe of East Bulgaria for three millions of 
francs. As Mr. M. did not possess so large a sum, he in- 
stantly resold the agreement to a Greek banker at Constanti- 
nople for three millions-and-a-half incash. Of the proceeds, 
the sum agreed on was forwarded to Sofia, while the balance 
was divided between Madame B. and Mr. M. The Inter- 
national Commissioners, we understand, did not fully 
approve of the transaction. 
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A SAD RETROSPECT. 


So painful is it to look back upon the year now closing 
that we would willingly avoid any allusion to this period of 
disgrace, disaster, misfortune, and duplicity. Our daily con- 
temporaries spare us the sad task of being compelled to 
review a series of political blunders, of Parliamentary per- 
sonalities, of murderous accidents, and of melancholy deaths. 
Nothing good can be said of the year 1878; it presents no 
redeeming features. Look where we will, we can find nothing 
but the failures which are the inevitable results of human 
folly, the losses which are the consequences of human im- 
providence. Politically, a powerful Government, supported 
by a large majority in both Houses of Parliament, and backed 
by the great mass of the voters, who are ready and willing to 
support any straightforward and sensible policy, has succeeded 
in alienating the sympathies of almost all classes, although it 
still shows an unbroken front in the Legislature. It has 
thus undermined its position—since the present Parliament 
cannot last much longer—not from any want of talent or of 
industry in individual members of the Cabinet, not from the 
effect of the damaging but generally violent and unreasonable 
attacks of its opponents, but simply from the absence of 
those qualities without which no English statesman could 
ever hope to secure the full and thorough support of his 
fellow countrymen—Honesty and Firmness. Even mistaken 
views are, in England, sure of a certain amount of sympathy, 
if they are honestly entertained and energetically pushed for- 
ward. On account of the dogged determination and out- 
spokedness which characterise uncompromising adherents 
of many causes, we look leniently on their errors, and, at 
worst, laugh at them good-humouredly. They are sure 
of our respect, if not of our approval. But, in 1878, all 
ministerial explanations, blue books, despatches, and memo- 
randums, failed to prove anything but half-heartedness and 
concealment, Long and weary debates in both Houses, where 
the orators on either side have exhausted their powers of 
personality and invective, bring us no nearer to the compre- 
hension of the policy pursued, but force upon us the conclu- 
sion that Ministers never had a policy except that of re- 
maining in power as long as possible. The Eastern Question 
has, during the past year, overshadowed every other subject 
of home or foreign politics. And on this Eastern Question 
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the Government has, from the very beginning, shown neither 
the firmness nor the honesty which it is the right of every 


' Englishman to demand. The spectacle displayed early in the 


_ year, when the British fleet was thrice ordered to ad- 
ance, and was twice recalled, when, after much _ hesi- 
tation and several self-contradictory statements, impor- 


fant members of the Cabinet at last withdrew, was’ 


one which is fortunately unparalleled in the previous 
history of Great Britain’s dealings with Foreign Powers. 
When, having allowed the Russians to occupy the fortifica- 
tions of Constantinople, and to conclude the Treaty of San 
Stefano, Lord Salisbury launched his celebrated despatch, 
most persons were ready to forgive all previous vacillation, 
and to attribute it to the influence of that Foreign Minister 
who had proved his complete unfitness for his place by a 
gratuitous insult to a friendly Continental nation, our only 
possible ally in the event of a war with Russia, before he had 
shaken the dust of Downing-street from his shoes. But a 
few weeks sufficed to show that hesitation and disingenuous- 
ness were not his attributes alone, but were qualities inhe- 
rent in the Cabinet. The disgraceful Secret Memorandum 
alienated those who had been induced to support the 
Government by the violence of the ex-leaders of the Oppo- 
sition, and disgusted all except its mere mechanical 
adherents. Yet even an entire and absolute withdrawal of 
our demands before Russia’s bluster would have been in- 
telligible. The friends of Russia, at least, would have been 
satisfied, and the well disciplined rank and file of the Minis- 
terial supporters would have been ready to acquiesce in the 
new aspect of affairs. But this straightforward course would 
have involved an abandonment of the theatrical cowp which 
had been inaugurated by the six-million-vote and Lord 
Salisbury’s despatch. England’s retreat before Russia, the 
cowardice of England’s Ministers, were therefore screened by 
the triumphal return from Berlin. That our Premier re- 
turned with neither peace nor honour has been proved ad 
nauseam. It is now only necessary to remark that the No- 
policy has been steadily continued—that, being afraid of the 
Czar of big Russia, the Ministers have fought the ruler of 
little Afghanistan, who has disappeared and left us a white 
elephant in the shape of an army to keep all the winter in a 
cold and mountainous country, and an impoverished pro- 
vince to govern which we don’t want and are afraid to 
abandon. 

Such, then, having been the acts of the Ministry, we look to 
the other side in the hopes of finding something to respect 
and some definite line with which we can cordially agree. 
Among the Conservatives we sought firmness and honesty in 
vain, and among the Liberals we look in vain for unity of 
purpose and for statesmanship. The Opposition was in the 
early part of the year entirely under the control of Russia’s 
friends. The real, if not the nominal, Liberal leader 
watched with an acquiescent smile the gradual abandonment 
of Turkish provinces, the steady dissolution of the power of 
the Porte. The vote of six millions was carried against the 
Russophiles by the Ministry and a few more enlightened 
Liberals; while the absence of many eminent names 
from the division list proved that the party had not 
entirely degenerated into a mere tool of the member for 
Greenwich, but that there were some who disagreed with 
him in toto on the Eastern Question, although an honourable 
feeling of loyalty prevented them from voting with the 
Government. When it wag found that the importation of 

troops from India was not meant for any more serious 





purpose than the paper dragon with which Chinese armies 
used formerly to attempt to frighten their foes, and Cyprus 


‘was proved to be an imposture, the Opposition was, fora _ 


time, once ‘more .united, but only against the Government. 
The union did not ‘imply any agreement as to the policy 


which ought to have been’pursued before or that which should . 


be carried out then. Nor has this state of affairs much altered 
since. The violent outcries on the subject of the Afghan 
war and the indecent exhibition of ineptitude and folly made 
by Ex-officials of the highest standing has not shattered the 
strength of the Conservatives, but it has not gained for their 
Government any additional support. The majority of the 
English people feel that the Afghan war is a mistake. They 
condemn most strongly the unconstitutional, unjustifiable, 
and unpatriotic means which Lord Lawrence and his friends 
have adopted to oppose it; but their deep dissatisfac. 
tion with the Government policy has not been modified by 
the violence of the Government’s enemies. 


Until almost the very end of the year, there were no indi« 


cations of any alteration of the Liberal policy, which was one 
of pure negation. They simply opposed everything brought 
forward by the Government; and we think that they were, 
in the majority of cases, right; for, though the six muilions 
vote and the voyage of the Sepoys might have, and would 
have been, the right measures for an honest and straight- 
forward Ministry to adopt, these wise precautions were ren- 
dered ineffective by the trembling hands which carried them 
out. But, still, until quite lately, the Opposition gave no signs 
of having a policy of theirown. The great majority would 
repudiate the peace-at-any price party,and yet had no alter- 
native to propose. In the recent debates, however, we think 
that signs of better things can be detected. Lord Hartington 
and Mr. Géschen distinctly disavowed any approval of con- 
cessions to Russia, and enunciated with sufficient clearness 
the deep distrust with which the declarations of Russia in- 
spired them. From these speeches, and from these only, do 
we gather any hope. They are the only gleams of light in 
the black shadow which has gathered over Great Britain’s 
statesmanship of 1878, the only clue which may probably 
guide us through the tortuous labyrinth constructed by mock« 
Imperial policy. 7 

Of the loss which has fallen on the Royal family and the 
nation at large, it is hardly necessary to speak; so recent and 
so painful a death is yet fresh in every mind. During the 
present year an almost continuous pall has been cast over 
England. The early months were fatal to crowned heads 
and statesmen, the later ones to actors, authors, and philo- 
sophers ; the whole year to life and prosperity. The families 
plunged into mourning by the Princess Alice disaster are 
visited by cold and pauperism ; the miners saved from colliery, 
accidents have now to face a still more terrible fate with their 
wives and children starving around them. The trade of the 
world is fast drifting into other hands, while the British 
workman, instead of striving by honest labour to preserve it, 
has reduced himself to penury in vain efforts to persuade his 
masters to increase his wages. They, too, are either already 
ruined, or are tottering on the verge of bankruptcy, while 
the collapse of the Scotch Bank has brought misery home to 
thousands who, but for this catastrophe, would have con- 
tributed their share to relieve the general distress. An early 
and cold winter has come, bringing with it a still further cessa- 
tion of trade and a stoppage of work. We have to contend witb 
increased expenditure and diminished receipts, we have a 
mourning and starving population, wretchedness at home, 
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war abroad; and in these times of trial, when we require 
wise statesmanship at the helm, we have a Government to 
guide us which declines to look at a compass, but steers 
wherever the wind carries it, and is not unlikely, by wrecking 
the ship of State on some rock which ordinary precaution 
would have avoided, to verify the prophecies of. its great 
opponent by reducing England to the level of Portugal, 
Holland, or Spain. 





EUROPE IN 1878. 


The tranquillity of the whole Continent more or less 
interests England, but in no country is it more important 
that peace should prevail in order that England should be 
prosperous than in France. The Government of France has 
during the last year secured the sympathies of nearly all 
parties in this country; it has almost entirely avoided those 
extreme measures which were not unlikely to be adopted asa 
retaliation for the decidedly oppressive steps put in force by 
the Government of the 16th of May; it has, on the whole, 
pursued a wise and moderate course, even if in some few 
cases it has exceeded those bounds which, in a country like 
England, where the institutions are consolidated by centuries 
of constitutional government, would be considered mode- 
rate. In its proceedings against the Conservative mem- 
bers of the Legislature, and in the vote on the subject 
of the increase of stipends to the poor clergy, it has gone 
eonsiderably farther than would even a Radical Cabinet in 
England; but great allowance must be made for the strong 
party feeling in France, which differs not only in degree, but 
in kind, from that on this side of the Channel. Here every 
one, be he Radical or Tory, wishes the great landmarks of the 
Constitution to be preserved. For, of course, we do not speak 
for the few Ultra-Republican or Home Rulers who would 
upset everything which has been held sacred by Englishmen 
for many centuries. But in France the dispute rages, not on 
whether Whigs or Tories should be in power, but whether the 
country should be governed by a king, by an emperor, or by 
Republican institutions ; hence a very great deal which would 
be considered violent and totally unjustifiable in England 
becomes not only comprehensible but even praiseworthy in a 
French Ministry. Making these due allowances, it will be 
conceded almost universally that M. Dufaure’s Ministry has 
succeeded in steering between the Seylla of Radical Repub- 
licanism on the one hand, and the Charybdis of the combined 
dangers of Imperialism and Ultramontanism on the other. 

Notwithstanding all the unfavourable circumstances which 
preceded the Exhibition of the past year, it has been so de- 
cided a success as to make us fear that the experiment is 
likely to be repeated elsewhere. It would hardly have been 
possible to have opened the Exhibition under more un- 
promising auspices; Germany refused its concurrence; a 
war was raging in the East; industry and trade were para- 
lysed in the whole of Europe; so many failures had taken 
place and so many persons had lost money that it seemed 
highly improbable that the great show of Paris would attract 
a large crowd of pleasure seekers; yet the Universal Exhibi- 
bition has indubitably been a great success, and the imme- 
diate financial loss will be tenfold recouped, not only by the 
material results of customs duties and other receipts, but 
still more hy the lessons taught industrious and frugal 
French people. France appears to be almost the only country 
which has hitherto remained to a great extent untouched by 
the utter stagnation of commerce and manufacture which 
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has paralysed not only Europe, but even America; and the 
judicious policy of M. Waddington, who has proved that the 
Due Decazes was nut an absolutely indispensable factor in the 
diplomacy of France, has secured her from an active interven- 
tion in the complicated Eastern question which, if adopted, 
would inevitably have resulted in damaging if not disastrous 
discussions with Germany, The Duc Decazes conducted the 
French Foreign Office during a period of the greatest danger 
and difficulty; he succeeded in evading a war which Prince 
Bismarck was three years ago desirous of forcing on his 
late enemy, who had recovered from the severe blows in- 
flicted upon her with surprising rapidity. Many persons, 
both in France and abroad, feared that, when the Ministry of 
the 16th of May resigned, the Foreign Office in Paris would 
abandon that policy of inactivity which was indispensable to 
enable the country to recover from its misfortunes. It was 
feared that the Due Decazes’ successor would either concede 
too much, or, by conceding too little, once more plunge 
France into war or into political difficulties hardly less 
serious than war. These expectations have fortunately 
not been fulfilled. M. Waddington has proved him- 
self. as well able to manage the complicated task 
of avoiding the shoals and quicksands of politics as his 
titled predecessor, and, for those who have not lost all love 
for England in cosmopolitan love for all nations, it is pleasant 
to reflect that the able foreign Minister of France is, by de- 
scent and education, more than half an Englishman. 
Turning elsewhere, we look in vain in other countries for 
any example of that moderate prosperity which, thanks te 
economy and caution, still prevails in France. The five mil- 
liards sent to Germany have been spent in fortifications, 
guns, and other warlike apparatus, or have been deposited in 
the coffers of the State. They have resulted, not in enrich- 
ing the empire which seized them, but in increasing the wealth 
of the country from which they weretaken. If it were ever 
safe for erring mortals to assert that the Divine judgment 
has been exercised in a manner patent to all, surely the com- 
parison of the present condition of France and Germany 
would justify such an assertion. Even the most enthusiastic 
admirer of Prince Bismarck and the most violent adherent 
of German unity must now confess that the results 
of blood and iron, on the one hand, and of peaceful, 
honest industry, on the other, are so clearly contrasted 
that the Chelsea philosopher might begin to doubt the 
virtue of the former and cease to consider the latter to be 
the incarnation of all evil. After Sedan Prince Bismarck and 
his Imperial master had the one opportunity which, accord- 
ing to poets, is given to all men. They refused to take it, 
and carried on a war which, however justifiable in the begin- 
ning, then degenerated into a mere invasion for purposes of ~ 
conquest and robbery. We are too apt, in criticising the 
conduct of the Russians at San Stefano, to forget the prece- 
dent on which they acted. In comparison with the terms ex- 
torted from prostrate France, those demanded from dismem- 
bered Turkey were comparatively easy, and, when we review 
the conduct of the Czar, it is well to remember that he is not 
the first apostle of bloodshed and rapine. Germany is now 
groaning under the weight of the manacles she herself has 
riveted. In the enthusiasm for unity, or, in other words, in 
the hatred for the French which was so carefully fo- 
mented by Prince Bismarck and the military party, free- 
dom was forgotten, and it has taken no less than seven 
years for the Germans to find out that, while extorting 
a tribute from the French, they were making themselves 
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tributary to the despotic will of one man who knows no law 
and respects no covenant. It is not unnatural, therefore, that 
a feeling of uneasiness has for some time been prevalent in 
Germany ; and, however often it may be asserted, or even 
proved, that the two attempts to assassinate the Emperor did 
not owe their origin to any International or Socialist plot, yet 
no man who studies the history of nations from a philosophic 
point of view can fail to perceive in these two crimes a 
symptom of the serious disease of the body politic. Taken 
alone, they would mean little; taken in connection with the 
demonstrations which have been suppressed, the newspapers 
that have been seized, and the pamphlets which have been 
burned, they mean thatthe great majority of the German work- 
ing men are profoundly dissatisfied with the condition to which 
military despotism has now reduced them, and, what is 
infinitely more serious, that many, if not the majority of the 
thinkers of the German Empire fully share this dissatis- 
faction, even if they do not sympathise with the means taken 
to remove it. 

In the Eastern Question, which has convulsed England, 
and has shaken the Government of Austria to its very foun- 
dations, the German people, as such, have sympathised with 
the Turks ; while the German Government, assuming to play 
the part of the honest broker, has given all possible support 
to the annexationist tendencies of the Russian Empire. Let 
English readers fully understand that, notwithstanding all 
appearances of Constitutional Government, notwithstanding 
the professions of all German newspapers, Germany is 
governed by nothing but a military despotism, and the voice 
of the German people is so completely stifled by the precau- 
tionary measures of an ubiquitous police that its voice can 
never be heard. Nay, more, so ingenious is the policy of Prince 
Bismarck, so perfect is the machinery by which he holds 
forty millions in bonds, that he has succeeded in manu- 
facturing a false voice, which assumes to be that of the 
people, but is, in fact, nothing but an Opposition invented 
for the purpose of proving the beneficent influence of his 
own Government. Hardly one of the numerous so-called 
Liberal newspapers in Germany is independent of Govern- 
ment patronage; hardly an editor has his hands clean from 
the touch of Government gold; not an article passes through 
the Press but has been carefully examined and corrected by 
2 Government censor. These assertions sound staggering ; 
they are, however, strictly true. It can safely be stated that 
not a line is printed or published in Germany without the 
consent and approval of Prince Bismarck or his tools; and 
that the liberty of the Press which, until the last six months, 
existed in Bavaria, in a very modified form, has been entirely 
destroyed by the recent laws against the Social Democrats, 
There is no doubt that a large portion of the interest, if not 
of the capital, of the money paid by France is now employed 
in subsidising not only the Government, but, more espe- 
cially, Opposition organs. 

While Germany has been almost unaffected by the 
Eastern question, the Austro-Hungarian Empire, always in 
@ precarious condition, has more than once trembled on 
the verge of complete dissolution. It would have been pos- 
sible for England to strengthen the bonds which unite the 
different parts of this conglomeration of States by an ener- 
getic Eastern policy ; but the opportunity was neglected, and 
the disintegrating forces are at work more actively than ever. 
Count Andrassy has, it is true, weathered the storm for the 
present. Notwithstanding the dissatisfaction felt at the 
occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, the money required 
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to keep the troops there has been voted, and a second pseudo- 
constitutional Government is having its own way entirely 
against the opinion of the majority of the people. They, 
too, feel no sympathy with aggressive Russia, and loudly 
condemn thefriendly neutrality observed towards the Northern 
Empire by their rulers ; but, although they dare to speak louder 
and to write more strongly than the Germans (who, in fact, 
may neither say nor write anything), they do as little. The 
Government of Austria is corrupt to the very core; the 
monarch can command a majority whenever he pleases, 
and on any subject, for, although some members of 
the legislatures of Hungary and Austria may be above 
pecuniary bribes, there are hardly any who are not to be “ got 
at”’ by promises of decorations, titles, fat sinecures, or other 
still more illegitimate means. It was open to England to 
avert the catastrophe which is slowly but surely gathering 
over the House of Hapsburg; our Cabinet could, by conclud- 
ing an offensive and defensive alliance with Francis Joseph, 
have secured a bulwark against Russia, and have given the 
dynasty that element of popularity without which, in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, no Royal family can 
continue to reign. It may still be possible to do something 
in this direction. Vienna statesmen look anxiously west- 
ward, and at a sign from Lord Beaconsfield would be 
ready to throw in their lot with the Western powers, for 
this is their only salvation. Threatened- by the Cossack 


hordes on the north-east and by the Germans on the north- 


west, bearded by Italians on the south, and bullied by the 
Slavs in the East; with Hungarian arrogance and Austrian 
indifference contending for the mastery in their own empire ; 
with nothing except an unpopular, immoral, and ailto- 
gether bigoted Court to hold the Confederation together 
with half a million of disciplined but ignorant soldiers; a 
popular foreign alliance is the one and only evént which can 
save the Hapsburg dynasty from the same just fate which 
has overtaken the Bourbons in France and in Italy. 

Little need be said about Russia. We need only remark 
that the same dissatisfaction, the same profound disbelief 
which in Germany affects the working classes, has in Russia 
invaded the students and the bourgeoisie. It is idle 
to prophesy a rapid dissolution of the Russian Em- 
pire, or to foretel from the revolutionary elements at 
work, that the Romanoff dynasty is approaching a cata- 
strophe; the enormous power still wielded in Russia by 
the military and aristocratic parties, backed as they 
are by the complete ignorance of fifty million peasants, 
should be sufficient to prove that such prognostications 
are at least premature, if not entirely erroneous. Russia 
will, no doubt, pursue her career of conquest for many years, 
and will not be impeded by a few assassinations, or a few 
disturbances got up by hare-brained students. To talk of a 
Russian Emperor giving a constitution to his people is in- 
finitely more absurd, if it were possible to be more absurd, 
than to suppose that Servians, Bulgarians, and Roumelians, 


because they are Christians, go to church every Sunday in | 


black coats and tall hats, with their wives and families. 
Neither Italy nor Spain has been spared some slight 
symptoms of the disease which has shown such violence in 
Russia and Germany, but in neither of these countries is it 
likely that any very great change will occur within the next 
twelve months. The Ministerial crisis in Italy has hardly 
the importance which has been attached to it by many of the 
daily papers. The same party is in power, and will remair 
in power for many years to come. An appeal to the com 
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stituencies will strengthen the extreme Radicals at the ex- 
pense of their more moderate colleagues, and Signor Cairoli’s 
fall, having been brought about by a combination of totally 
antagonistic elements, has not paved the way for any Ministry 
entertaining different opinions to those which have now become 
almost commonplaces in Italy. The new Cabinet, formed as 
it is of comparatively insignificant members, is not likely to 
be supported by the majority in the Houses of Parliament, 
and nothing could have proved the popularity of the ex- 
Premier more forcibly than the difficulty found in forming 
the Ministry. ‘The moderation displayed by Count Corti at 
Berlin has certainly caused dissatisfaction to the extreme 
party, but he, as well as M. Waddington, have proved that 
the greed for annexation, and the hunger after a neighbour's 
goods, have not yet extended to France and Italy. 


TRADE AND THE STATE. 


There are never wanting alarmists who are ready to tell us 
that political affairs and political dogmas in England are by 
no means so surely settled as we sometimes take them to be. 
These alarmists have for some time past been taking as their 
text the apparent revival of Protectionist doctrines which the 
last year or two has seen. “ Was there,” they say, “ any 
doctrine which was more firmly seated in the political creed 
of all Englishmen, no matter of what party, than Free 
Trade? <A few years, almost a few months, of adversity, 
and Protectionists spring up again like mushrooms.” Still 
more recently, hints have been hazarded, not, indeed, as 
yet very openly, of a possible backsliding on the part 
of public opinion to which a mere clamour for reci- 
procity would be as nothing. We have seen how, for 
some time, extreme politicians have not hesitated to 
make the Government responsible for the present. bad- 
ness of trade, in a manner which, on any accepted system of 
political economy, they would find it uncommonly hard to 
justify. Now, from this negative accusation, on the one 
hand, to a positive recommendation on the other is a very 
short step, though it, perhaps, may not be taken by the same 
set of grumblers. If Government can do so much in making 
bad trade, can it not also do much in making trade good? So 
we have an association of miners meeting under a well- 
known Member of Parliament, and demanding solemnly a 
Parliamentary inquiry into this badness of trade. Such an 
inquiry is not, we may be sure, intended to be conducted 
merely for the advancement of economic science and the 
satisfaction of inquisitive people. The committee, in the ex- 
tremely unlikely event of its ever getting appointed, would 
be expected by Mr. Macdonald’s constituents not merely to 
examine and report but to suggest. Already some rumours are 
heard of the sort of suggestions which would be considered ap- 
propriate. These might be more or less socialistic. They might 
go as far as the French lunacy of national workshops or the 
German lunacy of industries not exactly under national 
management but conducted in-some incomprehensible manner 
for the benefit of the workmen, but, for the present, it is more 
likely that some gigantic system of State aid to distressed in- 
dustries would be demanded, or, perhaps, even less than this, 
some arrangement for helping workers out of work in a more 
or less direct fashion from the taxpayers’ pockets. 

There is, we believe, sufficient sense left in England to 
vender the adoption of even the least extravagant of such 
schemes as unlikely as the adoption of the most extravagant. 
But it is by no means improbable that some of the more 


plausible of them may find advocates interested or sincore 
among us, should the present distress continue, and it is, 

therefore, not superfluous to point out once more the very 

well-known and obvious objections to any such diversion 

of State funds from their legitimate purposes. That any one 

except in the vaguest manner would even suggest direct pro- 

tection or a bounty system is scarcely likely. It is not too muc!a 
to say that we could not do any such thing in England with- 

out turning all our fiscal, municipal, and administrative 
arrangements topsy-turvy. “But there doés not, perhaps, at 
first sight, seem to be the same difficulty about State aid to 
individual workmen. | In times of distress people are har: 
rowed by tales of that distress, and, with the sort of relianes 

on the intangible which even Englishmen have not entirely 
outgrown, they wonder whether Government cannot do some- 
thing. The parish “does something” by means of rates; 
why should not Government “do something” by means of 
taxes? Both rate and tax present themselves to the 

ordinary British mind as something that has to be 

paid by reluctant contributors, and of any other distinction 
it knows little. Yet the distinction 1s, after all, the 
one thing which, in that very motley wonder of the world, the 
British constitution, all competent observers have agreed to 
admire, and the one thing the absence of which has hitherto 
been the weak point ofall imitations of this wonder. Wherever 
the State has stepped in to meddle directly with private well 
being or ill being, there (putting economic results out of the 
question) two things have invariably happened. On the one 
hand, individuals have come to look on the State as a milch 
cow, and have been easily reduced to acquiescence in illegal 
or improper Government by making the cow yield more 
copiously. On the other hand, the interference of the State 
has robbed them of their self reepect and of the very habit 
and power of managing their own affairs. There is evidence 
enough of the harm which the old Poor-law did in the years 
immediately before itsalteration. This harm, which was then 
partial and confined to the rural districts, would be by a system 
of Government relief magnified and intensified a hundredfold. 
That such relief would be sure to be largely misapplied, that 
the cost of affording it would be relatively enormous, are very 


minor points. The real point of importance is that, if the 


administration of it were ideally good, it would still be in 
itself ideally bad. 

The true remedy, in any distress of the kind that is now 
weighing on the country, is simply the old one of private 
charity, stimulated, guided, and helped, if need be, from 
Government sources, but in its origin strictly voluntary and 
independent. The State in England meddles with no man’s 
prosperity. It does not say, as some fantastic American legis. 
lator is said to have once said, “ You shall not have more 
than twenty thousand a year.” In the same way, it meddles, 
and should meddle, with no man’s adversity, except in so far 
as it recognises the duty of preserving life through the me- 
dium of the Commune or parish. But, at the same time, the 
State has a considerable machinery actually at work in direct. - 
ing and supervising these functions of local government, and 
by means of this machinery it can assist the flow of private 
benevolence into the right channels, and quicken the some- 
times rather torpid action of local authorities very materially. 
This it should certainly do; and the agency of the Local 
Government Board, which has already been set to work par- 
tially and to some small extent in this way, migit with great 
advantage be extcnded in its application. But the actual 
money should in all cases come from voluntary efforts. Only 
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by this means can the evils to which we have already alluded 
be avoided, and only by this means can the dangerous sense of 
injury which increase of taxation for relief purposes would 
infallibly produce in the smaller and more struggling tax- 
payers be avoided likewise. For this feeling of injury and 
jealousy is inseparable from the system of State aid, and is one 
of its most objectionable features. Fortunately, too, there 
is not the least reason for thinking that, in any calamity 
which for a long time England may see, private munificence 
will be either unable or unwilling to meet the demand. All 
experience contradicts such a thought, and England can cer- 
tainly claim that her charity begins at home, though it by 
no means stops there. Except for the purposes of agitation, 
and of agitation among the most ignorant class of the com- 
munity, there can be no excuse for raising the cry of State 
aid. We may add, too, that, except for a similar purpose, or 
for the less reprehensible but not over creditable purpose of 
temporarily stopping clamorous mouths, there can be no 
reason for advocating Parliamentary inquiry into the present 
state of trade. The causes of that state are not mysterious 
or recondite; they are patent to those who have taken the 
trouble to acquaint themselves with elementary economic 
laws and with the facts of the present case. It is to be feared 
that no Committee, Parliamentary or othcr, will succeed in 
making them patent to those who have not chosen or have 
been unable to make this acquainance, 





THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER OF INDIA, 
(FROM OUR MILITARY CONTRIBUTOR.) 


The real root of the whole Afghan question lies in the 
practicability and probability of an invasion of India by its 
only vulnerable flank, the north-west frontier. Whatever 
verbiage may be expended to obscure this fact, there is no 
doubt that the fear of such an invasion at some time or 
another has mainly influenced the masterly inactivity of the 
past and the spasmodic activity of the present policy. This 
being 80, it is curious to note how both sets of politicians, 
with a superior air of confidence, real or asgumed, assure the 
public that “an invasion of India is almost impracticable,” a 
simplicity of belief which must excite a considerable amount 
of derision in the mind of the Czar’s able lieutenant, who has 
been so very near of late in putting the matter to a practical 
test. That Lords Lawrence and Northbrook, and others impli- 
cated with them in the late policy, should persist in holding such 
a purblind view is natural and logical enough under the cireum- 
stances ; but it seems somewhat paradoxical for Lords Beacons- 
field and Salisbury to hold such an opinion ; for, if an invasion of 
India be so impracticable as they pretend, there remains no 
raison d@’étre fortheir policy. And yet Lord Beaconsfield at: the 


Mansion House, and Lord Salisbury in the Lords, have both | 


declared that an invasion of India is almost impracticable. 
It is inconceivable how any one who has read the history of 
India, mastered the geography of Central Asia, and carefully 
studied the Afghan correspondence and Central Asian papers, 
can seriously make such anassertion. The Foreign Secretary 
evidently still retains his marvellous faith in the efficacy of 
large maps to prevent invasion ; though we might reasonably 
expect that the superior incredulity with which, ona cele- 
brated occasion, he rebuked the fears of a deputation would 
have been shaken by the actual presence of the Russian 
columns on the Attrek and the Oxus, and the undoubted ex- 
istence of an understanding between General Kaufmann and 
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Shere Ali, all of which follows so swiftly upon his profes- 
sion of scepticism. 

About the probability of an attempted invasion of India 
under Russian auspices we shall say nothing, as that has 
been sufficiently demonstrated by the events of the year now 
passing away. As to its practicability, with the aid of Mr. 
Wyld’s Staff Map of Central Asia and Afghanistan and the 
light of Indian History, past and present, the student can 
judge for himself whether that which has happened so often 
before is quite so impracticable in the immediate future as 


has been asserted. Before showing, however, how often, by 


whom, by what routes, and under what circumstances, India 
has been invaded, we shall offer a few remarks about mountain 
frontiers in general and the North-West frontier of India in 
particular, the advantages and assumed impregnability of 
which have been so loudly declared by some people. 

For our purpose, India may be compared to a huge citadel, 
with an ocean ditch round two of its sides and a mountain 
rampart, pierced by several gates, on its third. It is only the 
north-western portion of this rampart, with an extent, 
roughly speaking, of from six to seven hundred miles, and 
of considerable height and breadth, that is vulnerable to 
attack. This belt of mountains is inhabited by the most 
predatory and blood-guilty tribes in the world, and behind 
it, at distances varying from twenty-five to sixty miles, flows 
the Indus, further supplemented on the upper section of its 
line, above Mittunkote, by the five rivers of the Punjaub, the 
whole forming, no doubt, were all other conditions equal, a 
series of strong strategic lines of defence in theory. Prac- 
tically, however, the defenders of the first line are 
placed, as it were, “ between the devil and the deep sea,” 

t is to say, on a line of 700 miles between mountains 
ecntaining 170,000 fighting men of the Hill Tribes anda 
broad, rapid, and unbridged river, for the bridges of 
boats at Attock and Sukkur are of little account 
in this calculation. This river, moreover, is totally 
unprovided with any entrenched camp, modern fortress, or 
other place of arms for the concentration or rallying of troops. 
The risk and difficulty of guarding the iulets of this long and 
stupendous barrier under such conditions .would be incal- 
culably increased were the Russians, or even Shere Ali 
backed and guided by them, to appear on the other side of 
it. To the strategic disadvantage of having to fight with a 
river in the rear would be added the political detriment 
arising from the perturbation caused by the approach of an 
invader on the minds of an Asiatic population closely watching 
and waiting for the result. When that time comes, should it 
ever come, we may rest assured that all the good government 
in the world, and all the fine homilies about justice to every- 
body but ourselves, and so forth, with which, under distin- 
guished guidance, since Lord Palmerston’s death, we have 
been trying to humbug ourselves and to deprecate the wrath 
to come, will not save us from the consequences of any 
defeat. 

In the event of an invasion, a withdrawal across the Indus 
might, in a military sense, become advisable, if not unavoidable, 
while politically and morally it would be ruinous to us. When 
Lord Dalhousie, by the inexorable logic of facts, was forced 
to break up and annex the Khiilsa State in 1849, there were 
not wanting able and far-sighted military men who counselled 
him to make the Indus, judiciously fortified at certain points, 
our boundary, and to hand over the strip of territory between 
it and the mountains to the Afghans. Contrary to the 
advice of his military counsellors, and ‘to his own instinctive 
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feeling as well, he allowed himself to be ruled by the 
civilians round him, and to annex right up to the foot of the 
hills. From that hour, as the Military Secretary to the 
Government told him, it was only a question of time when 
the next advance would have to be made across the moun- 
tains, in order to secure the approaches to our rampart against 
the enterprises, open or insidious, of possible enemies ; for it was 
to be borne in mind that, once across the Indus, the exigencies 
of our position in India would never permit us to turn back 
again. Nevertheless, at the most critical period of our 
fortunes in India, in June, 1857, the withdrawal across the 
Indus was the very blunder which Lord Lawrence would 
have perpetrated; and from the consequences of that masterly 
stroke of policy we were only saved, by the urgent remon- 
strances and opposition of Sir Sydney Cotton, the general 
officer commanding the Peshawur Division, and of Nichol- 
son, Edwardes, and James, the district officers. 

The advantages of possessing both sides of a mountain 
chain are so obvious as scarcely to seem to require demon- 
stration. Some military writers tell us that waiting inside 
the chain, with concentrated forces ready to fall on the 
enemy as he issues in straggling and weary divisions from 
the defiles, is the best defence ; but that assumes all the acces- 
sories of the defence to be favourable, and those of the offence 
to be the reverse, an agreeable state of things for the first, 
which, as likely as not, may not exist in reality. It assumes, 
certainly, that no river, like the Indus, and no dubious popu- 
lation, like that of India, are in the rear of the defending 
army. On the other hand, there is a well-known military 
axiom that the best defensive is the most powerful offensive ; 
and, whether it be in the open field or in siege operations, the 
commander who can make the most rapid and effective excur- 
sions or sorties, in order to upset the plans and combinations 
of his enemy, or to nip them in the bud, is the strongest man 
of war in the end. But the general who elects to sit passive 
behind his ramparts, trusting merely to their height and 
thickness, and without the power to use his own sally-ports, 
or even to look through his own loopholes, richly deserves 
the fate which must eventually overtake him—that of being 
undermined in his citadel and blown up. 

A mountain chain, only one side of which is guarded, can 
never prove an effective barrier to a determined invader. Mili- 
tary history, in India and in Europe, affords many examples 
in support of this assertion. The great natural barrier 
of the Alps has never saved Italy from invasion, and, from the 
days of Hannibal to those of Napoleon, invaders have passed 
and repassed them in spite of the power that,for the moment, 
was supreme in the plains of Piedmont or Lombardy. The 
neglect to seize and completely dominate the Bohemian de- 
files in 1866, and the awaiting attack within the Imperial 
borders on the downs of Pardubitz, ended in the expulsion of 
the Hapsburg Kaiser from the German Bund. Coming down, 
again, to almost yesterday, it will be conceded that, if the 


Danube fortresses and the Turkish armies in the field had |} 


belonged to any other Government but that of Constanti- 
nople, the Russians would never have crossed the Balkans to 
this day.. Varna, Shumla, Silistria, Rustchuk, and Plevna, 
were the real defences of the Balkan chain, and they were in 
front of it, and not behind it. As things at present are on 
our north-west frontier, there is nothing to prevent a Gourko, 
or a. Skobelef, with twenty or thirty thousand Calmack, Turko- 
man, Oozbeck, and Afghan horsemen, repeating the exploits 
of the Bulgarian campaign, and “cooling their horses’ hoofs 
in the waters of the Indus.” 





TRADE AND FINANCE. 





RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 


Although no real importance is to be attached to artificial 
divisions of time, it is well to take advantage of the close of 
a year to review the position, and to see if the lessons of the 


cally, paralysed industry and enterprise ; and it closes upon 


as the leaders of the world’s commerce has been the 
exposure of the unsoundness of our financial morality— 
at least as regards a not unimportant portion of the 
trading community. Our banking system, both private, 
limited, and unlimited, has been put upon its trial and found 
wanting, and we have not yet sufficiently recovered from the 
shock of this discovery to be enabled to devise means for 
remedying its defects. Furnaces are extinguished, looms are 
standing idle, mines are left unworked, and capital remains 
unproductive. The labouring classes are suffering the direst 
distress, and many of those who are higher placed in society 
are oppressed by financial embarrassment. Some consolation 
is afforded by the fact that the necessaries of life have fallen 
to a lower point than has been known of late, and, with the 
exception of meat, are likely to fall still further. The pur- 
chasing power of gold is daily becoming enhanced, and indi- 
viduals with fixed incomesderived from safe appointments and 
sound and steady securities are reaping the advantage 
of this cendition of affairs. It is within the recol- 


affected some few years since. Then the commercial 


complaints as to the inadequacy of ordinary incomes to meet 
the requirements of the times. Those who were wise, then 
preached that the position was an abnormal one, and that 
the reaction would be.sudden and severe; and events haye 


fully borne out their predictions. But, for the commercial 
‘community there is, we think, little proximate consolation to. 
be offered, A somewhat similar state of things, though 
arising from wholly dissimilar causes, occurred in Vienna in 


1873, and now, after a lapse of nearly six years, commerce in 
Austria has not recovered its equilibrium, nor have its traders 
enjoyed any intermediate period of prosperity. A gleam 
of hope is to be found in the fact that the pecuni- 
ary pressure in England has attracted, through the 
action of the foreign exchanges, large sums of continental 
capital, the contribution of France alone being estimated at 
no less than twenty millions sterling. But it cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon, that the comparative ease which 
results from this circumstance is deceptive, in so much as the 
revulsion would be all the stronger were this money to be 


‘suddenly withdrawn, as, from financial fright, may at any 


time be the case. The Bank of England, too, by maintain- 
ing its nominal rate at five per cent., ostensibly with a desire 
to reassure the public, does much to create an artificial feel- 
ing of confidence. It is known to the well-informed that the 
Bank is charging six and even seven per cent. upon the best 
bills, and for advances against the most approved securities, 
and yet the rate by which the outside world is assnmed to 


past are likely to be profitable in the future. The year 1878 . 
opened in the midst of political disquietude, which, practi- : 


temporary aise to uphold our well-earned reputation | 


lection of all how differently the rentier class was. 


inflation, which is in itself an indication of unsound-. 
ness, had caused prices to rise, and the journals were full of 
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regulate its transactions is kept at a far lower figure. This 
policy is most short-sighted, and cannot too strongly be con- 
demned. Itis better for us to face the actual situation, and see 
Lew best to set about restoring confidence and credit. The 
market for foreign securities has been stagnant, and new in- 
troductions have scarcely been successful. France is, at pre- 
sent, relieving us of all stocks of a speculative character with 
which we are willing to part, and will, we think, continue to 
do so for some time hence. This is, selfishly speaking, an emi- 
nently satisfactory manner of employing her money as re- 
gards relief to our immediate embarrassments. Capital in 
this country was frightened out of foreign investments by 
the revelations of the Parliamentary Committee, and was 
driven back upon home enterprises. It is, we think, by no 
means improbable that the disappointment which investors 
have met with in this latter direction may cause sound foreign 
loans once more to find favour here. Honestly dealt with 
and cautiously bestowed, there is no reason why our 
surplus profits, when the period again arrives for realising 
them, should not find remunerative employment out of 
our own country and colonies. New forces are at work 
in the world’s political and social economy. We are passing 
through a period of rearrangement and revolution. The 
silver question must be settled, our banking system revised, 
those trading concerns which are intrinsically rotten—and 
there are many such—must be cleared off, prices must be re- 
adjusted, and greater economy practised in the scale of indi- 
vidual expenditure. People must be content, for the present, 
not to push business ; and, above all, the spirit of reckless 
gambling and the desire to realise rapid fortunes whick has 
recently ruled the trading community must be eliminated. 
Then, and not till then, will the haleyon period return. The 
simile of the Augean stables is a trite one, but it is the most 
applicable that can be found. The cleansing process is in 
progress, but it will take time, and it must be thorough and 
complete. The year 1879 opens upon a gloomy prospect, but 
the lessons of the last few months, properly taken to heart, 
may help to illuminate it. 


Tne Srocxk Excuance Scanpat.—The investigations of 
the Committee have resulted in the expulsion of four mem- 
bers and the indefinite “ suspension” of two others. We were 
enabled, three weeks since, to give our’readers an account of 
the proceedings which have led to this decision, and we are 
assured that the practices referred to have extended over a 
longer period and to a larger body of individuals than could 
actually be proved in evidence. It is to be hoped that the 
laudably severe action of the Committee may have the result 
of completely arresting the progress of such nefarious trans- 
actions. One more step remains to be taken. The Corpo- 
ration of London publish annually in The Times (which is 
almost the only expense to which they put themselves in 
return for the receipt of some 6,0001. to 8,0007. per annum) 
@ list of the sworn brokers of the city of London, which 
is afterwards affixed to the doors of the Royal Exchange. 
There is nothing to prevent persons expelled from the Stock 
Exchange from sheltering themselves behind this an- 
nouncement of their names and executing orders through a 
member of the Stock Exchange, dividing their commission 
with them. There are plenty of such “ remisiers” in exis- 
tence who cannot, from various causes, obtain admission 
into the hallowed precincts. The Stock Exchange Committee 

does not publish the names of those it condemns, and these 


latter can easily continue to entrap the unwary in this 
manner. The Corporation of London has a public duty to 
perform, which duty it lamentably neglects. It receives £5 


a year from every person applying, with two introductions, to’ 
be made a sworn broker. It exacts a simple declaration from 
them that “they will not practice fraud or collusion;” but’ 
it exercises no kind of after supervision over them, and takes’ 
no security for the due execution of this promise. Many” 
persons practise as brokers, in various departments, without: 


even taking the trouble to fulfil this formality, and, although 
there is a fine of £100 attached to such a proceeding, no 


case has ever transpired of their being informed against. . 
The Corporation should do something to protect the public, 


in compensation for the very handsome annual remuneration 
which it receives for the purpose. 


Consots.—The Government has for some time past ful- 
filled its financial requirements by the emission of three and 
six months’ Treasury Bills. These have been almost entirely 
taken up by France, and while money was fairly cheap, this 
measure, motivated by a desire to avoid the unpopular step 
of making a fresh issue of Consols, was successful and well- 
advised. Now, however, the renewal of these bills could 
only be effected at the rate of five per cent. per annum, or 
above, a proceeding which would be both undignified and 
undesirable. A fresh emission of Consols is, therefore, con- 
sidered to be imminent. No period could well be more 
favourable for such an operation, as Government stocks are 
being largely absorbed by the public, who continue to 
withdraw their deposits from the Joint Stock Banks, 
and to invest either in the Funds or in the deben- 
ture stocks of the leading English railways. Consols, 
properly so called, are always the medium for speculation, as 
being more readily transferable than New Three per Cents or 
Reduced. The jobbers, in anticipation of the fresh issue, are 
“bears” of Consols, and the New Threes and Reduced, 
which are identically the same security, are consequently 
purchasable at one-quarter per cent. lower than the more 
current stock. In addition to this, New Three per Cents 
and Reduced carry three months’ interest, or three-quarters 
per cent., while Consols are quoted “ ex div.’ Hence, there 
results a difference of fully one per cent. in favour of the 
former, of which intending investors would do well to avail 
themselves. 


Tue Bank or France.—Monsieur André has now a for- 
midable rival in Baron Davillier, also one of the haute banque. 
Both are equally desirable governors of the Bank of France, 
but Monsieur André’s recent commercial experience has been 
more extensive. 


TRUSTEES AND THE East Inp1AN Rartway.—Among the 


various plans suggested for enabling trustees still to hold 
the Converted East Indian Stock, one in particular appears to 
be eminently practical. The difficulty, as matters stand at 
present, is that trustees must either take 125 for the stock» 
and invest in some other securities, or must yearly invest 
the ridiculously small sum of 5s. per cent. per annum, 
m order to form a sinking fund. It is now suggested 
that a committee should be selected from and by the trustees, 
to invest the tofal of all the small sums thus accumulating. 
This could be easily done, and safe investments chosen 
beforehand. Trustees need then only remit their small annual 
instalments to this committee, and would receive a receipt for 
them. After a certain number of years, according to the 
sum deposited, they would obtain the stock selected. 
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Christmas is past, the waning year sobs out its life.’ 
New vistas open, with new worlds of joy and strife. 
Dare we look back and mark the hand of time, , 
Where death hath made fresh gaps in every line? 
Nay, rather let us forward cast our thoughts, and say 
The coming year shall wipe our cares away. 
All that is past must be. Its sorrows yours and mine. 
Let, then, the tears of seventy-eight bring joy in ale. 
Friends all around have gone to their long rest. 
‘Why mourn? They do but sleep; ’tis far the best 
That they were spared the turmoil of life’s din. 
While we remaining, have to battle on ’gainst sin; 
And, tho’ sad memories wake, and bitter thoughts will rise, 
"Tis but our destiny. No flower that blooms but.dies, 
Yet, budding fresh next year, shows an unerring sign 
That from tears in seventy-eight, spring joys in seventy-nine. 





“LABOUCHERE IN LIMBO.” 


It is a beautiful sight to see two good and great men 
wrestle together for the mastery, with the sole object of 
vindicating some great principle for which its believers are 
willing to die. The strength of each, like that of the immorta] 
Blacksmith who kept all the commandments, is as “the 
strength of ten, because his heart is pure.” The world looks 
on in awe, fearful lest either should conquer; because itis so 
sad a thing to see goodness overcast. Such a spectacle was 
witnessed the other day in Westminster, when the immacu- 
late Mr. Wybrow Robertson, of the Royal Aquarium for 
Loose Fish, and the equally immaculate Mr. Henry Labou- 
chere, of the phenomenal journal called (with exquisite 
humour) Truth, fought together in the legal arena, to the great 
edification of all lovers of virtue. Curiously enough, these 
good and great men did not show themselves above the com- 
mon passions of their kind ; for, while the first said the second 
was a Thief, the second said the first was a Rogue and a Liar, 
Tantene animis celestibus ire? The victory; if victory it 
can be called when both combatants are besmirched from top 
to toe, and roll, clutching each other, in the dust of the arena’ 
was with Mr. Labouchere ; that is, he lay uppermost, and the 
jury gave him his due award. But it was a pity, after all, 
that the struggle took place,and that two ‘distinguished 
persons, with so lively a resemblance to one another—with 
so much subtlety of financial genius and so exquisitely fine 
a moral sense—should have ever determined on mortal 
combat. The public loves and admires them both: its 
Robertson, because he has turned the Royal Aquarium into 
a haven where at any moment Virtue, however fallen, can 
smothe its ruffled plumage and rest its dove-like’ wings; 
weary with their flight from Cremorne and the Argyll Rooms ; 
its Labouchere, because, as all the world knows, he has esta- 
blished a literary organ which puts Falsehood to shame, and 
wherein Truth, without any ridiculous and quite superfluous 
elothing, may appeal to the noble proclivities of all who 
adore the Nude. 

The matter of their quarrel is scarcely worth discussing. 
It seems that the bencficent humourist of our contemporary 
was himself at one time connected with the Royal Aquarium, 


and that, while there, he did not quite agree with Mr. Robert- 
son. Certain commercial irregularities occurred, and, although 
he was willing to “hush them up” in consideration of Mr’ 
Robertson’s vote and sympathetic co-operation, the tables 
were turned upon him, and he had to withdraw to the more 
congenial occupation of “starting a Paper.” All this was 
scarcely to be wondered at; nor was it to be wondered at 
much that one chief mission of the Paper, when started, was to 
hunt down all the proprietor’s enemies—financial, theatrical, 
and social. So Mr. Labouchere, with no vindictiveness what- 
ever, but solely to do what was good and right, showed up Mr. 
Robertson, and Mr. Robertson brought his action; and, though 
all the world expected a verdict of arcades avibo-that 3 is, of 
course, immaculate gentlemen both—the jury decided that Mr. 
Robertson had no just cause for proceeding. In this verdict 
we heartily agree. It would be a very hard thing, indeed, 
if, when one had gone to the expense of starting a Paper, one 
could not say what one pleased, especially about one’s 
enemies and the people one disliked. We will go further— 
and we know that Mr. Labouchere will agree with us, when 
we aver roundly that the liberty of the subject is threatened 
if one cannot, in one’s own newspaper, take up not only one’s 
own quarrels, but those of one’s wife, aunt, uncle, or even 
one’s grandmother. Happily, the rights of Truth and open 
discussion have been vindicated in this particular, and we are 
wartarited in expecting more personal revelations and re- 
criminations at the earliest possible date. 


If there be one virtue which Mr. Labouchere possesses to 


the full, that virtue is courage. It was never shown more 
notably than on the memorable occasion when he and Mr. 
Robertson met at Boulogne, threw coffee at each other, and 
were only prevented by the waiters from annihilating one 
another with the spoons. Perhaps the only parallel to this 
glorious episode is to be found in that other episode of a 
brother Editor and kindred spirit, who went down with a 
big stick to intimidate an office boy, and was thereupon bru- 


tally bound over to keep the peace. But there is discretion. 
in valour, and we warn Mr. Labouchere that he is becoming, 


foolhardy. Within the last. few weeks he has actually been 
taking an excursion to a place we cannot name in plain 


English, and he has described his adventures in a production: 


which he playfully calls his “Christmas Number.” The 
result is before us, and we have perused it with some surprise. 
In the first place, it is “ poetry ” !— 

Oh, many. are the Poets that are sown 

By Nature: men endowed with highest gifts, 

The vision and the faculty divine ; 

Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse. 


Now we have long recognised Mr. Labouchere as one of tile 
highly-endowed Beings, and we, as well as the public, are 

wellaware that his accomplishment is not that of verse, nor, 
for that matter, of grammar. On the present occasion, there- 
fore,he has gone to Grub-street, and got some stray rhymester 
to translate his thoughts poctically; or, what is even more 


likely; judging from the style of the composition, he has sub- 


sidised one of those gentlemen who “do” the poetry for Mr. 
Hyam and Messrs. Moses and Son, and at this festive season 
“ work in” local allusions for trancpontine pantomimes. But 


‘we are less concerned with the manner of this effusion than 


with its matter. Can we give that matter higher praise than 
to say, cmphatically, that, in its splendid political insight, 
in its scathing satire, in its terrible truthtelling, but, above 


all, in its- thorough Christian charity, it is worthy of the 


Editor of Truth? 
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Of course, that Editor is the central figure of the poem. 
The Dante of the period, he imagines himself guided through 
seven circles of a social Inferno, named respectively the 
Political, the Dramatic, the Legal, the Financial, the 
Fashionable, the Bohemian, and the Literary. We have no 
space to follow him through his pilgrimage, or to describe 
the beautiful “comic songs,” parodies, and “ breakdowns” 
by which it is diversified. We would merely touch on one 
or two points which strike us as extremely interesting. 
Perhaps the finest part of the poem is Canto Fourth, the 
argument of which is as follows :—“ The Editor, escorted by 
his legal adviser, falls into an ambuscade, and is attacked on 
all sides by inveterate foes, who are unable, however, to 
accomplish their designs, and fall back helpless before Mr. 
George Lewis, jun.” Here is a noble passage :—~ 
Protected by the magic shield I leisurely surveyed 
The somewhat mix’d antagonists whe had the onslaught made, 
And then I saw that in the van—the egg-van I may say— 

Was “‘ Whitehall Jenkins” egging on the others to the fray. 
While he himself with Peacock’s eggs was striving me to hit— 
But he soon found he’d put his foot, nay all his “ Legge” in it ; 
For half the rotten eggs he threw, as on the shield they broke, 
Splashed back with strange persistency, and covered him with yolk. 
A fur-clad form I also saw, who from his long-bow sent 

Barb’d shafts at us, which ever failed our buckler to indent ; 
Twas not the first time in this dream I’d cause to scorn to laugh 
The rage so impotent that filled the Daily Telegraph. . « « 
Another foe who rushed on me was so beneath contempt, 

That even to his presence note I never should have dreamt, 

But like that odious animal—I mean the skunk, I think— 

His presence he proclaimed by means from which "twas vain to 

shrink, &c. 

There is no mistaking the inspiration here. The form 
is that of our old friend, Mr. Slum, who did the poetry for 
“ Jarley’s Waxwork,” but the spirit is that of Mr. Labou- 
chere. “What a devilish classic thing!” to quote Mr. 
Slum’s own words; “ By Gad, it’s quite Minervian!” After 
this, and after the co-operation of such an impeccable spirit as 
“ Mr. George Lewis, jun.,” we should fancy Mr. Labouchere’s 
enemies would never have another word to say. 

In the Dramatic Circle, our modern Dante positively 
shines ; but we have caught him in one little mistake. As 
he is about to enter in, he istold by “Miss Kate Vaughan ”— 

- If youhave naught adapted, do not shrink; 
But if you have, beware! 
To which he boldly replies :— 
I’ve naught to fear ! 


Now, really, this equivocation is searcely worthy of so good 
« man. Has he so soon forgotten Patrie, or the rapid 
“damnation” of a certain play at the Queen’s Theatre 
and M. Sardou’s indignant letter to the Times? Surely, he 
should remember it, for it was a cruel pill to swallow, and 
caused terrible wry faces. Pray, let him refresh his memory, 
and correct the ingenuous blunder—in a second edition. 
Space fails us, and we cannot do justice to this magnum 
opus. In good truth, moreover, we seem to be treading on 
dangerous ground, It was not right of Mr. Labouchere to 
risk his precious person in Limbo; for, though he would 
doubtless be an acquisition there, and would rapidly rise to 
distinction anywhere, we cannot spare him yet. We want more 
reminiscences of the aristocracy, more details about Madame 
Patti’s washing-bill and Prince Bismarck’s “ dirty hands,” 
more little anecdotes of the bedchamber and the billiard- 
room, more wicked revelations about “ Truthful Tommy’s” 
friends and enemies. It was kind and thoughtful of Mr. 
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Labouchere to anticipate the hopes of so many of his readers, 
and to go to another and a warmer sphere prematurely ; 
but, thank heaven, he has returned in safety to the bosom 
of his country. We conjure him not to venture thither a 
second time; but,if he does so, lest he should happen not 
to return, we would recommend that he should take his 
Newspaper with him. Here, it is regarded with a certain 
amount of misgiving; there, it could not fail to kindle abso- 
lute enthusiasm. 





THE COUNTRY AND THE SCHOOL BOARD. 


‘The School Board system, which Mr. Forster and his sue- 
cessor at the Education Office, Lord Sandon, termed “a great 
educational experiment,” has scarcely justified by its accre- 
dited results the bold predictions of its success made nearly 
ten years ago, even in the eyes of its most strenuous and san- 
guine supporters. That it has failed, and utterly failed, as 
an educational organisation to meet the educational require- 
ments of the humbler classes of society, is a charge of the 
utmost gravity which ought not to be directed against it 
without the support of the strongest evidence, and this 
evidence has not yet seen the light. But the facts before 
us, and all that is known of the working of Mr. Forster’s 
Education Act.and Lord Sandon’s supplemental measure, 
confirm us in the conviction that the School Board system, 
as hitherto worked in the metropolis and the provinces, has 
been, to a very considerable and serious extent, a failure, 
and further, that in giving expression to this opinion we 
are but giving utterance to the settled conviction of the 
country at large. It is impossible to overstate the signifi- 
cance and force of the fact that the School Board system, 
after its long trial, is becoming increasingly unpopular, espe- 
cially in the country, and the voluntary system increasingly 
popular. This fact comes to us from unimpeachable testi- 
mony, for it is nothing short of the authoritative evidence of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. From the reports of Mr. 
Coward, one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, we learn that in 
Lancashire 16,558, out of 19,628 additional places to be pro- 


vided in his district, have been provided voluntarily. Mr, 
Barrington Ward, another. inspector, reporting of Lincoln.’ 


shire, writes: “Ido not think the Boards are generally 
popular. in my district, either with Churchmen or Dis- 
senters. They may have been favourably looked upon 
by a considerable party; but, now that the _ practical 
question of cost is fully understood, I am sure the 
Board advocates have in very many cases turned to the oppo- 
site side, and I find the veluntary system holding its 
own in the great majority of parishes.” Such is the strain 
in which the majority of Her Majesty’s Inspectors testify to 
the growing popularity of the voluntary schools, handicapped 
though they have been, over their formidable rivals, and not- 
withstanding the occasional triumphs which have been won 
by the Board schools by the transference of the voluntary 
schools to the Board, from purely financial inability to com- 
pete with the Board schools, supported as they are by the 
public purse. But this pressure put upon the voluntary 
schools which have suceumbed, has only come to be viewed by 
the public in the light of an oppression, and has planted the 
deepest feelings of indignation against School Boards, even 
where such feelings had no previous existence, and intensified 
such feelings to exasperation where they did exist. It is. 
urged, and not without reason, that School Boards came into 
operation on the plea of supplementing the voluntary schools 
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which they now supplant and absorb, and that they have 
broken faith with the nation in substituting a policy of 
extermination and suppression for a policy of extension and 
supplementary aid in education. It is argued, and unanswer- 
ably argued, against the School Board in many quarters, 
that the primary purpose of the system was a provision 
for the neglected children of the poorest poor, to secure 
to every gutter child, as it was boasted, the means of rising 
from the elementary school to the middle class school, and 
‘thence to the university, if he had the requisite force of intel- 
lect and character, and that, in the practical fulfilment of this 
purpose, the School Boards have failed, to the injury of the 
voluntary schools, by taking away their scholars, and to the 
exclusion, by high fees, of the very class of the poorest poor 
who cannot afford a high fee, and for whom especially these 
schools were designed. 

Only the other day, the inhabitants of Chelsea held a public 
meeting, and deputed a body of gentlemen to the London 
School Board to protest against the attempt now being made 
to raise the fees of the Marlborough Board School from a 
penuy to two-pence a week, on the reasonable ground that the 
circumstances of the children in the immediate neighbourhood 
of this school were such that, if the fee were raised to two- 
pence, it would very seriously affect the attendance of the 
children. In this Chelsea School were 123 boys and seventy- 


the management, or, rather, mismanagement of the Board 
schools. It may be, and we hold a strong opinion that 
much of the comparative failure of the School Board 
system of education is directly traceable to, the mis- 
management of managers, and it is in the interest of 
the system, and of education generally, we trust, that an 
effective remedy for this and other incidental abuses of 
the system will be found and applied at no distant date. It 
is with the view to such a remedy we have not shrunk from the 
exposure of School Board abuses, and from pointing out the 
unmistakable and growing opposition to the School Board sys- 
tem which has taken full possession of the public mind. We 
hold no brief either for or against the system, the merits and 
demerits of which we desire to estimate only from an indepen- 
dent point of view, and wholly and solely in the interest of the 
community at large. The cry comes to us from all quarters, 
even from the most strenuous supporters of the Education 
Act of 1870, that great changes must be effected before that 
Act can work with more satisfaction to the nation, and with 


more substantial educational results ; and we cannot close our — 


ears to this cry, especially with the facts before us which 
confirm it and make its appeal irresistible. The character 
of the changes warranted by the situation we hope to discuss 
on another occasion. 





six girls, who formerly attended the Iver-street Ragged |. 


School, where they not only paid no fee, but twice a week 
had meals given them. In sucha case we think, with the 
Deputation, that “it would, indeed, be a hardship to the poor 
parents of those children who had been removed from the 
ragged schools to the Board School to pay two-pence each 
where they had paid nothing before,” and had something to 
eat into the bargain. 

The high scale of fees adopted in many Board schools, 
ranging from 2d. to 8d., in comparatively poor neighbour- 
hoods, to the practical exclusion of the poorest poor, as well 
‘as the crusade of extermination waged against the volun- 
.tary schools, which often have to compete under the most 
formidable disadvantages, have mainly tended to disenchant 
.the popular mind of- the fond and ‘bright; illusion it so long 
-entertained : in fayour of Board schools. But other causes 
haye not been without a marked influence in arraying public 
opinion against the system and its official working. The 
ratepayers (and ratepayers, we venture to think, form no in- 
considerable portion of the public) have a grievance of their 
own against the School Boards. They feel they have been 
deluded by the pledges held out to them by the originators 
and supporters of the Education Act of 1870, to the effect 
that the Education rate would at the utmost not exceed 4d., 
and they have by long and painful experience found 
that the rate is now becoming a very heavy burden, especially 
where they tax themselves to support their denominational 
schools. Nor is this all. Much of the mismanagement of Board 
schools is the fault, if not the misfortune, of the managers. 
As Mr. Temple states, in the educational report before us, 
“members of Board schovls are not elected, in too many 
cases, for any educational reason; they neglect the duty of 
visiting and superintending schools, and choose their teachers 
in a haphazard way, which with voluntary committee school 
managers is usually a labour of love where the school and its 
teachers receive the help and sympathy without which neither 
work well.” It is of some moment to note that many other 
school inspectors bear testimony equally favourable to the 
management of voluntary schools, and equally unfavourable to 
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OLD BOOKS. 


Charles Lamb has declared, and we are ready to agree 
with him, that there are some books which read the better 
for being dog-eared and the worse for wear. We, for in- 
stance, cannot take kindly to a new and handsome edition of 
Sir Walter Scott—no doubt, because our earliest and most 
loving remembrance associates him with shabby cloth and 
sullied leaves, fragrant of stale tobacco, and speaking, indeed, 
“of the thousand thumbs that had turned them over with 
delight.” These were days before Mudie the Omnipotent 
had cast forth his shoe over every remote town and 
hamlet. The quiet country town of our youth, at any 


rate, knew nothing about Mudie; it was even a little 


uneasy, as well as proud, of the library it possessed—which 
was stored in the smoking room of the parish. doctor. 
Our parish doctor was not a reading man; he had inherited 
the library, with the practice, from his predecessor ; who, 
indeed, rumour said, had read a good deal more than was 
good for him, on account of which he did not lie in a com- 
fortable Christian tomb in the parish churchyard, but was 
actually, and in accordance with his last wish, buried in his 
own garden. The story of this strange death and burial was 
always alluded to in our presence in whispers ; but the im- 
pression made upon our childish mind was, that mysterious 
and awful pagan rites had celebrated this interment in un- 
eonsecrated ground. In any case, there slept the old parish 
doctor, under a broken column—in a pleasant spot enough, 
made beautiful by roses in summer and by evergreens when 
roses had ceased to blow. And close by, at the foot of the 
garden that sloped down to it, flowed the river through 
marshy meadows, now carpeted with golden-kingcups, and 
now transformed into an inland sea by floods—truly 
a pleasant and quiet spot, where, no doubt, the old doc- 
tor had loved to sit and read, and from which it was, 
perhaps, natural he should not wish to be wholly banished 
even by death. But, if too much reading were the cause of 
the doctor’s infidelity, he had not certainly stored the library 
in the smoking room with anything perilous to the most 
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Aelicate orthodoxy. Nevertheless, we must confess to having 
made “Guy Mannering” an occasion of stumbling—inas- 
much, as on a certain Sunday night, being left alone in a 
country parsonage, all *he other members of the family at 
church, we found that exciting story more efficacious than 
the evening service in keeping off ghosts and robbers. 

Now, the old fashioned Lending Library has become a thing 
of the past. It istrue that inasmuch as, though time moves 
swiftly, the old world dies slowly, there may still be found in 
obscure streets, and associated with a dull trade in stationery 
or Berlin wool, a collection of faded old novels, growing more 
faded on their shelves, where they wait until some one may 
come back from the past to borrow them. But, as a rule, 
these old collections have been scattered by the rude winds 
of change; and have now settled down on the second-hand 
book stalls. Here we may recognise our old friends by their 
well known complexion and fragrance; a certain mellow old 
age, the result of familiarity with those “thousand delighted 
thumbs ” before alluded to, speaks to their character as cob- 
webs do to that of old wine, and which no private book, 
though never so well read, can acquire. But more impressive, 
surely, than even the thumbmarks of a vanished generation 
are the quaint criticisms and exclamations of sympathy or 
disapproval which we so often find pencilled on the margin ? 
We are aware that to write in the margin of a book is by 
some lovers of reading held to be as criminal an offence as 
that of defacing historical monuments by writing one’s name 
upon them. We cannot, however, fully acquiesce in this severe, 
judgment. Strasburg Cathedral, ruined Pompeii, the great 
Pyramid, do not .address themselves to any particular man ;. 
the individual visitor may claim a right in these great works 
of the human spirit, in so far as he also is able to lay aside 
his personality and become simply a human spirit, and 
nameless for the time being; from the moment that he re- 
members he is John Smith, and writes himself down as such, 
he has become a mere vulgar trespasser. But a book addresses 
itself personally to the individual reader; itis a conversation 
carried on with him by the author; his remarks may properly 
perhaps, be held in abeyance; but he is guilty of no imper- 
tinent egotism in believing that his opinion is worth having. 


For our own part, we would scarcely wish that this impulse 


to attempt spiritual arguments with an author were less 
common or less apparently irresistible than it is. Valuable 
editions are generally respected by the worst scribblers, but 
& well-worn novel or volume of poetry appears to us embel- 
lished by these involuntary expressions of strong sympathy 
thrown upon its pages. Who would banish them? Deep 
and eager lines drawn against any passage breathing generous 
sentiments; trembling marks, eloquent as the tear-stains 
which accompany them, set against a pathetic episode ; notes 
of healthy indignation drawing attention to any baseness of a 
false hero, or any cynical observation of the author. This 
running commentary makes us believe in the eternal youth 
and romantic purity of the human heart ;—although, per- 
chance, these silent proofs of warmth of feeling left on the 
road like fallen flowers might, aftera lapse of time, be barely 
recognised by those from whom they fell. We have found 
old books in which, with all respect to their authors, by-far 
the most interesting story was told, or rather scribbled, in 
the margin. The reader will recollect Heine’s beautiful 
anecdote of how he received the “Henry of Ofterdingen” 
of Novalis from the pale hands of the dyirg Sophie, the fair 
sister of tlie hostess of the little inn at Dauerlich. Well, and 
we have in our possession a French translation of “ Heine’s 
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Poems,” purchased in that paradise of old books, the 
Brussels Flower Market; and, after the closing verse of the 
“Intermezzo,” one word, “ Hélas,” scribbled in a girlish hand, 
has brought tears to our eyes when Heine’s grief had left 
themdry.  . : 


THE PLEASURES OF HOUSE HUNTING. 
AGENTS. 


Of all trials and troubles that we poor mortals are doomed 
to undergo, house hunting is by no means the smallest. What 
is meant by house hunting is not merely the seeking for a 
site or domicile that may suit, but all the various phases of 
agents’ whims, landlords’ peculiarities, painters, decorators, 
upholsterers, and other necessary evils, which, like continued 
blistering, tend to keep up irritation. A deal of wisdom may 
be contained ‘in the well-known receipe for hare soup, but it 
is insufficient-in that it fails to describe the best method of 
catching‘ ho-animal and the subsequent means to be adopted 
in order to produce the soup. Soit is witha house. First 
find “your hotise, and then furnish, and live in it, is, 
doubtless, equally sage advice, but, equally, two diffi- 
culties at once present themselves. We will consider the 
first “one, which is the finding, and, to commence the 
search, presumedly we have recourse to an agent. The 
general idea is that agents are meant to assist both those 
desirous of finding and those wishing to dispose. The fallacy 
of this notion-gradually dawns on us-after we have inspected 
ten or twelve “desirable freehold residences,” as brought to 
our notice by these go-betweens. After spending much time 
and no little money, we begin to wonder whether everyone is 
as unfortunate as ourselves, whether all bent on the same 
errand, find the “ sheet of ornamental water,” a duck pond of 
an wsthetic “ nocturne” colour; the “extensive glasshouses” 
a few broken lights that seem to convey a sense of shame tc 
the sickly cucumbers to which they afford a shelter; 
or the “Fine Baronial Hall and extensive deer park,” 
a would-be Union, with a drying ground at the back; 
and eindignantly we exclaim, Why do people allow 
themselves to be fooled in this way? The answer 
is plain. The demand is greater than the supply; 
and, with a few honourable exceptions, house agents care 
nothing for the trouble and expense their clients may be put 


‘to, so long as there is in the dim vista of the future a 


chance of obtaining a commission. But, to continue—weary 
and tired of the whole thing, it generally happens that in 
looking at an “eligible ”’ pig stye we (quite by accident) light 
on something that with a little improvement may do. On 
inquiry where full particulars can be obtained, we are 
directed. to Mr, X., and, being now overjoyed at the prospect 
of a release from our troubles, present ourselves before that 
worthy in a frame of mind eminently calculated for being 
imposed upon. This Mr. X. is perfectly aware of, and it is a 
curious fact that he is always unable to give a decided 
answer just -then, as “a gentleman from the West of Eng- 
land (or elsewhere) is coming to look over the domain.” 
After a little thought, however, “If we will conclude at 
once;he will see what he can do.” There are, of course, certain 
items to be taken at a valuation which can easily be 
arranged if we will refer him to our agent. In blissful 
ignorance of the consequences, we do so, and sign a docu- 
ment which Mr. X. is pleased to term a “ provisional con- 
tract.” After a week’s delay we receive a letter from our 
agent, informing us t!at he has settled the valuation, which 
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amounts to treble what we should have had to pay 
for entirely new articles, and encloses his bill of costs, a 
specimen of which may be of advantage :— 

“To ——, in account with ——, 
To attending and receiving your instructions with re- 


gard to valuation of property, and purchase of— ... £10 10 0 

. To expenses, railway, &c., 80. .i.cecccccscccecssceesesceees . 2 70 
To valuation, settled at £320, at 5 per cent. ........... ehh O76 
.To stamps, postage, &6., 0. ........ccssesscceseovesecoecsees isp OO 
A cheque by return ‘is requested.” £29 6 6 


_Perhaps, we feel inclincd to doubt the expediency of pay- 
ing ten guineas for instructing a man to do that which 
he professes to get his living by. - If so, the result will be an 
appeal to the law by our whilom friend, who employs a smart 
solicitor on the chance of our being awayand his being able to 
get judgment signed against us before we can turn round. 
Failing in his object, he is content to take what he can get, 
but,as some of his clients are timid women, who would sooner 
pay anything than go to law, he often manages to extort the 
. whole of his charges. It must be understood that this sort 
of cheat may be avoided by employing none but the leading 
men; but, as one has, foolishly, an idea that the higher up the 
scale the more one will have to pay, it often turns out that 
we employ the small fry who are not far-seeing enough to avoid 
killing the goose that lays the golden eggs. Another not unfre- 
quent imposture is as follows :—In the middle of the negotia- 
tions. The owner of the house decides not to let or sell, as the 
case may be (that is, he is supposed to decide), and we are in- 
formed of his determination by letters from both Mr. X. and 
our agent.- A postcript from Mr. X., however, says :—“ If 
you will offer ten or fifteen pounds a year more (or, if we are 
purchasing, fifty pounds in advance of your offer), I think I 
can arrange it.” Of course, sooner than lose our house, as 
we imagine would be the case, we fall into the trap, and, if it 
-happened that we were gifted with second sight, it would be 
extremely gratifying to us to watch the smile of triumph on 
the faces of Mr. X. and our agent, as they drank success to 
our credulity. Numerous instances of frauds could be cited, 
but space does’ not permit. As with registry offices for ser- 
vants, radical reform is required. In both cases the bad is 
‘crowding out. the good, and, if people would but show up by. 
nanie all the black sheep they find, they would be rendering 
a-service to society in general and to honest agents in par- 
ticular, 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


’ 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The cheap winter season, which ended on Saturday last 
with a performance of “Oberon,” has been remarkable for 
two features of interest which we shall do well to record. 
One, that it has undoubtedly been the most success- 
ful series of Italian operatic representations at cheap prices 
yet given in this country; the other, that, during the 
ten weeks the season lasted, Bizet’s delightful opera, 
“Carmen,” was performed no less than two-and-twenty 
times. Plainer proof of the enormous popularity the work 
has achieved could not be desired; and, indeed, its success, 
as compared with other modern operas, is second only 
to that of “Faust.” It is a significant fact that the 
time should have arrived when Italian opera receives from 
the cheap-paying public enough support to bring con- 
siderable gain to an impresario. . At the same time, it must 
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not be forgotten that the season just concluded would not 
a | have brought credit to the traditions of Her Majesty’s Opera 
when at its best. Nor could this be expected. _Notwith- 
standing the excellence of the ensemble, and the general 
satisfaction that the performances have given, there have been 
shortcomings so serious in the stage management and scenic 
arrangements, to say nothing of an orchestra and chorus that 
have been strangely unequal in the execution of their labour, 
that, even if the season be a cheap one, the reputation of the 
establishment must assuredly suffer if they are allowed to 
occur again. . It is a healthy sign that the public should be 
content to dispense with “stars ;” but they expect no defi- 
ciencies in the details to which we have alluded, and it a 
be as well not to try their patience in the future. 


MUSIC. 


Royat Acapemy or Music.—The orchestral concert given 
at the St. James’s Hall on the 19th instant was not less in- 
teresting than its predecessors. Asa proof of the constant pro- 
gress made by the Academy students and the ever-increasing 
prosperity of the institution, it is satisfactory to find so 
large a portion of the programme consisting of compositions 
by the former. In more than one instance they evinced merit 
of a very decided character, and on the obvious advantages 
of encouraging the students by such performances of their 
works we need not insist. Mr. Myles B. Foster’s Elegy,. in 
memory of H. J. Cockram, the promising young scholar who 
went down in the Princess Alice, took the form of a solo and 
chorus, being a musicianly composition anid worthy the object 
for which it was written. A song by E. Ford, “ Devotion,” 
proved uninteresting, and was not well sung by Mr. Sidney 
Tower. But unquestionably the best of the MS. pieces per- 
formed was the pianoforte concerto in B minor, by Mr. Harvey 
Lohr. In the first movement the solo instrument is not sufii- 
ciently prominent, and variety is wanting, but the slow move- 
ment consists of 2 charming melody well elaborated and worked 
out; while the finale is extremely brilliant. The young com- 
poser, who played the solo part himself, was loudly applauded, 
and recalled, Another new composition that impressed us 
favourably was Mr. R. Addison’s introduction and last move- 
ment from a symphony in G minor. ‘The remainder of the 
concert consisted of Mendelssohn’s “ Lauda Sion ;” pianoforte 
solos by Miss Alice Borton and Mr. P..Stranders; a frag- 
ment from a horn concerto of Mozart’s, admirably played by 
Mr. C. Catchpole; vocal pieces by Mrs. Mudie Bolingbroke, 
Miss Kate Brand, and Mr. R. George; the overtures to 
“ Fidelio” and “ Ruy Blas,” and the “ Dead March in a Sa - 
Mr. Walter Macfarren meenenaet, 





FINE ART. 


Institute oF Partnters 1x Wartrr-Corovrs.—If the 
proposed scheme for the establishment of a Royal Academy 
of Water-Colour Artists does not become an accomplished 
fact, it will not be for lack of the necessary merit or material. 
Such an institution would be of the highest value, for the 
cultivation of the especially English art of aquarelle is of 
intense national interest. In no other country has the 
use of the lighter medium in painting taken such deep root, 
or reached so high a point of perfection. The present Exhibi- 
tion of the younger Water-Colour Society is far superior 
to that of its older rival. There is evidently a more 
vigorous and virile life, as well as a greater free- 
dom and unconventionality, both in choice of subjects 
and in manner of treatment. Mr. Hubert Herkomer 
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exhibits two powerful “ Studies” (143 and 145), which will 
be recognised as portraits of his parents, and an unfinished 
sketch of “A Phrenologist ” (273), a likeness evidently of 
Professor Fowler, who is examining a human skull. The 
responsive grin with which the professor gazes at the relic of 
mortality is a sly touch of humour. The same artist’s “ Sieg- 
fried and the Bear” (236) is a fine study of forest, but the 
figure-painting is confused and unsatisfactory. The latter 
objection cannot be applied to the works of Mr. C. Green, the 
cameo-like finish of whose “ Téte-i-téte” (21) makes it one 
of the most attractive pictures on the walls.. The silken 


‘textures are extremely well rendered, and the embarrassed 
‘attitude of the lovers is unobtrusively, though effec- 


tively expressed. But, of Mr. Green’s six productions, 
a single figure, “A Gentleman of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury” (322), painted with singular sobriety and fullness, 
pleases us the most. Mr. C. J. Staniland’s “ On the Sands” 
(33), a picture of a life boat rescue, is remarkable for its 
legitimate treatment of white and for commendable absence of 
body-colour. My. J. D. Linton has a fine study of a “ Fisher 
Girl” (37), and, amongst others, “A Cup of Tea” (75), ad- 
mirable in accessories, although marred by undue blackness 
of shadow. More thoroughly satisfactory is his “Study for a 
Flag of Truce” (314). Mr. Walter Wilson’s “ Baiting” (104), 
a scene from Boulogne fisher-life, is dashing, and full of brio, 
but his central figures are too much posed for effect. Mr. 
E. Bale sends a capital figure of a girl reading old 
letters in a Louis Seize room, “Memories” (261), and 
a subject in the style of the late F. Walker, “An 
Easter Offering” (154), replete with tenderness and 
poetry. But his “Woman of Amalfi” (267) will best 
sustain his well-won reputation. Mr. Augustus Bouvier 
continues to exhibit his bon-bon box-like renderings of 
classical themes. His “ By the Rivers of Babylon” (163) is 
interesting, as showing how the daughters of the captivity, in 


all their despair, did not neglect the coquettish and careful 


ment of their coiffure. Mr. Towneley Green’s (197) 
“ Strolling Players in an Inn-yard” is altogether admirable. 
The contrast between the plebeian and aristocratic play-goers 
is shown, without the isolation of the latter, by a clever 


-arrangement of colour, and the balance of the composition is 
‘full,of harmony. Mr. Seymour Lucas has two excellent 
‘drawings of mediswval swash-bucklers, broadly and brilliantly 
-painted;; and Mr..Guido Bach’s sketches of Eastern and 


Hungarian life, especially one of a woman with a yash- 
mak, are fully up to his customary standard. We wish 
we could say the same of the works of Messrs. Cattermole, 
John Absolon, P. F. Poole, R.A., and others of “la vieille 
garde,” of which le talent. meurt mais ne se rend jamais. 
Herr Josef Israels (308) has another of his familiar 
fisher-pictures, treated with all his accustomed grandeur. 
Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A:, in“ A First-born ” (209), shows a 
pleasant departure from his previous path. Mr. E. J. 
Gregory runs Mr. Herkomer hard in his forcible studies, as 
does Mr. Clausen, whose manner now seems to approximate 
to that of Herr Israels, and now to that of Mr. Herkomer, 
with an occasional divergence into the domain of Mr. 
Whistler, as shown in his weird, but ineffective sketches (147 
and 148). : It is a pity that so capable an artist should 
not aim at individuality. Mr. H. B. Roberts’s Wilkie- 
lke “A Dull Blade” (29) is full of quiet humour, 
the parent in his picture being, apparently, more successful 
in sharpening his scissors than in imparting information to 
his offspring; and his “ Plebeian Gentleman ” (140), a scene 
from “ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” though somewhat con- 
ventional, has many good points. Mr. H. G. Hine shows no 
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falling off in his sketches of Southdown and sea, and Mr. 
Harry Hine in his liberal contribution of twelve pictures 
evinces much power. The best of them is his “ Fisherman’s 
Refuge,’ admirable alike in atmosphere and in warmth and 
solidity of architecture. Land and sea-scape are not so 
strongly represented as genre; but Mr. W. L. Leitch, Mr. 
Orrock, Mr. E. Hargitt, Mr. J. Fahey, Mr. Whymper, Mr. W. 
Wyld, and, above all, Mr. Edwin Hayes, distinguish themselves 
in these departments. The school of Prout receives ample ex- 
emplification at the hands.of Mr. L. J. Wood, and Mr, Carl 
Werner’s (122) “ The Akropolis ” is treated with the artist’s 
usual force. Mr. W. Small’s “ Summer Time ” (51) is a happy 
combination of subject and landscape, and Mr. J. Aumonier 
has some sketches, in which a few broad touches produce a 
more marked effect than the minuter manner of some of his 
competitors. Mr. J. Tenniel sends three originals of his cur- 
rent cartoons in Punch, which serve to show how little satis- 
factorily even the best wood-engraving can render the nwances 
of refined drawing. Flower-painting is represented to abso- 
lute perfection by Mrs. Duffield, and the prestige of the lady 
members is fully sustained by Mrs. W. Oliverand Miss M. L. 
Gow. 





THE EXAMINER'S LETTER BOX; 





[We are not responsible for the opinions expressed in the 


letters which appear in the Examiner’s Letter Boz.] 
—-+—- > ----— 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 

Dear Sir: A letter in The Times of ‘the 26th inst. called 
attention to the difficulty of obtaining English manufactures in 
Rome. I can corroborate the writer’s statement. There is 
hardly a shop in any of the large towns in Italy where 
thoroughly good articles of English make can be obtained. 
Almost everywhere the buyer is offered inferior Swiss or Ger- 
man productions at absurd prices. Yet there is no doubt 
that Manchester goods and Sheffield hardware could be sold 
at Rome and Naples at remunerative prices. We appear to 
have lost the Italian market, thanks to our inactivity; 
and we fear we shall now lose Germany as well, for, 
notwithstanding fhe opposition of Herr Hobrecht, the 
Prussian Minister of Finance, Prince Bismarck’s Protectionist 
measures will, probably, be eventually carried. ‘The Chan- 
cellor has for the present abandoned the idea of establishing 
a Government monopoly for the sale of tobacco and cigars, 
but the duties both on home-grown and imported tobacco 
will, no doubt, be largely increased. English trade, however, 
will be more affected by the proposed increase in the Customs 
duties on cotton, piece goods, woollen goods, and hardware. 
This measure is avowedly taken in order to protect German 
manufacturers, who have suffered no less by the results of over- 
speculation and over-production than ourown. As there can 
hardly be any doubt that this measure will be carried soon 
after the Parliament re-assembles at Berlin, one more of the 
few remaining Continental markets will be closed to English 
manufacturers. That the Government policy will injure the 
great mass of the German people, by making them pay higher 
prices for the goods they require in order to keep a few 
manufacturers from bankruptcy, is, of course, not understood, 
or not believed by the Protectionist party. It is surely high 
time that some such scheme as that suggested by The Times’ 
correspondent be carried out, or English trade will entirely 
disappear, and we shall all be RviNep., 

London, Dee. 27th, 1878. 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


[In future a certain space will be reserved weekly for articles 
on the Universities, Colleges, and Educational Subjects 
generally. Several columns of “Tue Lirerary Exa- 
MINER” will also be devoted to reviews of Educational 
and Children’s Books, of which a careful selection will 
be made, since the number published makes it impossible 
to notice all.] 








A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
A History of England from the Conclusion of the Great War in 1815. 


By Spencer Walpole, author of ‘‘ The Life of the Right Hon. Spencer 
Percival.” Intwo volumes. Longmans. 1878. 


(First Notice.) 


The author of this work tells us in his preface that his 
purpose is to write the history of England from the conclu- 
sion of the great war which ended in 1815 down to a very 
recent period. The present instalment of his labours carries 
the story down to the passing of the Reform Act in 1832. 
The period which Mr. Walpole has selected is, beyond question, 
well chosen‘as a subject for historical study. No other period 
ef English history is of greater importance to the political 
student, and scarcely any period is less familiar to the average 
Englishman of the present day. It is too remote from our 
own times to be within the actual memory of any but a very 
few of the living generation, while it is also too near to have 
yet attracted any but a very small share of the critical atten- 
tion which has been so freely bestowed upon the events of 


‘the two preceding centuries. Mr. Walpole anticipates a pos- 


sible objection which may be made that the times of which 
he proposes to treat are too recent to allow of judicial treat- 
ment. The same objection, he says, might have been raised 
against some of the greatest historical works which have been 
given to the world. A hint is here dropped in passing as to 
the goal which the historian has placed before himself in 
undertaking his present task. Lord Macaulay, the preface 
reminds us, in 1848 had hoped to extend the course of his 
brilliant narrative down to the period of the passing of the 
Reform Act which is so intimately associated with his own 
highest oratorical successes.. Mr. Walpole, beginning his work 
in the present year, seems to think that his history may on 
the precedent of so high an authority legitimately include the 
events of 1862. The first half of the work now before us carries 
us from the time when Mr. Walpole says Englishmen enjoyed 
less real liberty than at any time since the Revolution of 
1688 down to the great constitutional change which, in the 
words of the great Whig authority to whose name we have 
just alluded, brought the Parliament into harmony with the 
nation. During the last twelve years of this period no less 
than five great revolutions in law, in commerce, in foreign 
policy, in religion, and in internal politics, had effected 
memorable results in the history of political and social pro- 
gress. In these two volumes, then, the series of events is 
traced out which ended with the culminating change effected 
by the Reform Act. In his future volumes we are promised 
an account of the work done by the Reformed Parliament, in 
whic: the English people was for the first time in its history 
enabled to make its will known through the voice of its repre- 
sentatives. 


The last act of the terrible drama of the great revolu- | 


tionary struggle which had for four-and-twenty years dis- 


turbed the peace of Europe was ended in the summer of 
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1815, and a long peace succeeded a protracted war. In 
the first twenty pages of this work we have a succinct 
and interesting account of the final result of the contest 
upon the various countries of Europe, which was made 
apparent as soon as the smoke of battle had cleared 


away from the field of Waterloo. The changes brought 
about by the twenty troubled years which had passed away 
had affected the great states of Europe in a manner which 
was but trivial compared with the radical alterations 
wrought in the conditions of the minor countries. The five 
nations of Europe which had been universally recognised as 
the five great powers at the commencement of the struggle 
were the five great powers at its close. France had suffered 
more and gained more than any of the rest, and yet after 
1815 her old boundaries had but been restored, and she was 
again under the sway of a Bourbon, but a Bourbon con- 
trolled to a certain extent by a Parliament elected by the 
people. Far different, however, was the result of the war 
upon the minor states. Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
alike sought for accessions to their territory as rewards 
for the struggles which they had gone through, and 
whole nationalities were assigned among the great powers 
with no regard whatever to the wishes of their people. 
England alone had not shared in the spoils, but the general 
effect of the war had been to raise her to the foremost place 
among the nations of the world. Mr. Walpole devotes his 
first chapter, after reviewing the general condition of Europe 
at this period, to a sketch of the general condition of thé 
United Kingdom, and of the relations of England with the 
rest of the world. The following passage from the conclud- 
ing portion of this chapter may be quoted not only for its 
summary of what had been going on at home while England 
was occupied abroad with war, but also as a not unfavour- 
able specimen of our author’s style and method :—* While 
the thoughts of statesmen were occupied with the changing 
aspects of a protracted war, Watt was completing his steam 
engine, Arkwright his water frame, Crompton his mule, Cart- 
wright his power-loom, Davy his safety lamp. Telford was 
carrying roads through the most impenetrable parts of the 
country; Murdoch was turning night into day by the inven. 
tion of gas; Bell was launching the first British steamer, the 
Comet, on the Clyde; Rennie was throwing new and beauti- 


‘ful bridges across the Thames ; merchants and manufacturers 


were alike profiting from the inventions of these great men, 


and England was proving by her example that a free people 


could triumph over the greatest difficulties, and prosper in a 
state of war which apparently made all prosperity hopeless.” 

There was, of course, as Mr. Walpole reminds us, “a 
reverse to the medal.” While England was gaining these 
vast national advantages, some of them at a cost of which 


| she had but little conception at the time, her political con- 


dition had been almost as steadily deteriorating. Determined, 
however, to write his history not according to chronological 
order, but according to the more laborious and, as we 
believe, far higher plan of treating his subjects as separate 
episodes, he reserves the question of the political state of 
Eng!and for a future portion of the work. 

The second chapter is devoted to a description of the 
internal condition of England at the time which Mr. Wal- 
pole has chosen for the commencement of his subject. 
The first point to which he directs our attention is the change 
which travelling has made in the political life of England. 
It requires no slight effort of imagination to carry back the 
mind distinctly to the time when a journey from the north 
of England to London was a far more difficult and hazardous 
undertaking than a journey from England to New York is at 
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giving a sketch of its previous history, and thus preparing 
his reader for a proper appreciation of the bearing of the 
past upon that immediate condition of things with which the 
work is directly engaged. This first volume is, in our 
opinion, a very valuable and impartial contribution to the 
study of a most important period of English history. 


the present time. In those days the privilege of sending a Mem- 
ber to Parliament was little desired by a constituency, and few 
wished to act as representatives. At last it became the fashion 
for country gentlemen to spend a part of the year in London, 
and the whole question of representation was changed. In the 
space of little more than a hundred years, which elapsed be- 
tween the beginning of the reign of Henry VIII. and the end of 
that of James I. no less than sixty-nine new boroughs were 
created ; but from that time down to the Reform Act of 1832 | 
only two sprang into existence during two centuries. Mr. Wal- 
pole here reviews the whole of our Parliamentary Government, 
with all its evils of bribery,election expenses, pensions, sinecures, 
the sole advantage that.he claims for the old system being the 





PAUL FABER, SURGEON. 


Paul Faber, Surgeon. By George ceccaensoe LL.D. 3 Vols. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 


Mr. Macdonald belongs to the “ nocturne” school of nove 


corn laws, the condition of the Church, the miserable condi- 
tion of the labouring classes, and the work that was done by 
such reformers as John Howard, Elizabeth Fry, and Jeremy 
Bentham, are the principal subjects treated in this most in- 


teresting chapter, in which we also find a good account of 


the condition of the army and navy in 1815. A graphic de- 
scription of the expedition against Algiers concludes this part 
of the work. The writer considers this episode to be most 
noteworthy for many reasons, not only as conferring fresh 
honour upon England, and marking out her decided place as 
mistress of the sea, but as uniting again the British and 
Dutch navies, and marking the steady decline of the Mussul- 
man power. 


The limits of our space will not allow us to go into the de- 
tails of Mr. Walpole’s work—his review of the political 
leaders of the time—his notice of the brilliant but disappoint- 
ing career of Canning—his sketch of Lord Castlereagh, whose 
oratorical achievements are illustrated by the anecdote that 
he once succeeded in the feat of concluding a speech with the 
word “ its” —his descriptions of the powerful, but too restless 
Brougham, of the eloquent and patriotic Grattan, of the 
philanthropic Romilly, and of the other less prominent cha- 
racters who then figured on the political stage. Perhaps the 
most interesting portion of the book is the review of the lite- 
rary history of the time, which is contained in the fourth 
ehapter. Three features of the age are, in Mr. Walpole’s 
opinion, peculiarly prominent.: The first is that the younger 
generation of authors bad thrown off “the panic dread of 
change” caused by the excesses of the French Revolution, 
which had so profoundly affected the minds of Burke and 
Mackintosh, and were beginning again to advocate those ad- 
vanced opinions which the men of an earlier generation had 
so suddenly and finally abandoned. The second was the ad- 
vance in the ficld of literature made by women, how Maria 
Edgeworth and Jane Austen followed in the steps of Frances 
Burney, and how both ef them seemed almost completely unin. 
fluenced by the fierce political atmosphere which so strongly 
affected the writings of their male contemporaries in literature. 
The third and, perhaps, the most striking characteristic of the 
time was the power and ability of the periodical press, which 
spread the views of Adam Smith and Bentham through the 
mass of the community, and attacked with fatal power the 
established system of Government in the country. Mr. 
Walpole’s fifth chapter is chiefly occupied with a history of 
the distress under which England suffered at the termination 
of the great war, the fierce discontent whieh permeated the 
country, and the strong repressive measures which were 
adopted by the Government of the day. His sixth chapter 
treats of the disgraceful episode of the Queen’ s trial. One 

of the most valuable features of this book is the author’s 
habit, when he comes to any subject of peculiar interest. of 
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early initiation into political life which it gave to the young | > ee novel,”-as applied to ‘any of Mr. Mac 
men who were destined for the work of statesmanship. The 


donald’s writings, is a decided misnomer; a “ Book of 
sermons”’ would be the more appropriate title, as all his 
works are really such under an extremely thin guise. He is 
a tautologist of a very high order indeed. Few authors 
are able to retain their popularity as he has done, 
while incessantly reiterating, with painful monotony, the 
self-same ideas as those which appeared in their first 
production. Perhaps, the fact of different characters, in 
different circumstances, giving utterance to Mr. Macdonald’s 
religious profundities may explain this anomaly. “ Paul 
Faber ” is even more wearisome than some of its predecessors, 
all the characters having a strange tendency to preach as 
only Mr. Macdonald’s creations can preach, which is saying 
much for their long-windedness. 

The scene of the novel is the cathedral town of Glaston, 
the principal surgeon of which—Paul Faber—is the hero. 
When a student, Paul’s fancy had been entangled with a 
girl on whom an operation was being performed. Although 
occupying an inferior position in the social scale, she had, 
under Paul’s guidance, acquired the polish and habits of 
polite society. As time went on, Paul gradually began to 
cool, and the birth of a little girl brought about a cessation 
of his visits, cold letters taking their stead. One day, 
the girl and her baby disappeared, and the story opens 
with Paul at Glaston, where, notwithstanding his pro- 
nounced atheism, he is a popular man. He obtrudes his 
obnoxious views upon everybody, but his tender sympathies 
and desire to alleviate the misery of those around him coun-. 
terbalance the ill opinion which most people had. formed of 
him. Juliet Meredith, the- heroine, of whose antecedents. 


nothing is known save by herself, is lying dangerously ill, and 


Faber saves her life by opening one of his veins and injecting 
some of his own blood into her. Faber makes love to her, but 
she keeps him in a state of suspense for some inscrutable 
reason till well on in the second volume. Meantime Faber 
uses his influence with Wingfold, the curate, to procure her 
work as a teacher; but upon it being discovered that Drake, 
a superannuated Dissenting minister, is in difficulties, the 
curate wishing to assist him in a delicate way, proposes that 
Juliet should board with Drake, which is agreed upon. This 
Drake had-been minister of a local chapel, but was compelled 
to resign through those bickerings so indigenous to small 
churches. His family consisted of his daughter, Dorothy, and 
an adopted child, Amanda, whom he had picked up at some 
sort of créche in Southwark. Drake, after experiencing 
the sore, strange ways of poverty, suddenly acquires 
riches, which he at once sets about spending nobly. Soon 
after this event Juliet returns to her former lodgings, 
where Faber continues his solicitations, which consist 
mostly of negative arguments against her religious beliefs. 
At last, Glaston is surprised by the marriage of the doctor 
and Miss Meredith. Life was beginning to grow rather 
monotonous for Mrs. Faber, and, full of this fecling, she 
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wandered out one day in her husband’s absence. In passing 


the draper’s shop, a strange woman came out whose face 


mysteriously called up the past; a little farther on she met 
Mrs. Wingfold, who insisted that Julict should accompany her 
on a visit to the rector’s wife. A storm came on, and Mrs. 


Faber was forced to remain overnight at the rector’s. Next day , 


being Sunday, she forgot Faber’s teachings for the nonce, 
and accompanied the others to an adjoining chapel, where 
the curate preached a sermon, which, coupled with the myste- 
rious face of the previous day, moved Juliet strangely. On 
coming home, she “whispered three awful words” into her 
husband’s ear regarding her past life. He instantly casts 
her from him, and in vain Juliet bares her back and holds 
up a whip to be punished! She disappears, and the rumour 


spreads that she -has drowned herself; but she was really. 


saved from doing so by Dorothy Drake, who secretes her in 
Osterfield Park, the new house which Dorothy’s father had 
bought. The day following her disappearance Faber falls 
from his horse in a mad chase to find her. He gets better, 
but all his old strength of character and self-confidence have 
fled. At this juncture he recognises by the peculiar forma- 
tion of her ear that Amanda Drake is his daughter, and, upon 
revealing the fact to old Drake, he learns that her mother, 
the girl whom he had known in his student days, was dead. 
Gradually it dawns upon Faber that he has been too hard 
upon his wife, considering his own sinful past. His wife is 
about to be confined, and, by a stratagem on the part of 
Dorothy Drake, he is brought to the place where his wife is 
in hiding. The room is so skilfully darkened that he fails to 
recognise her, and a second time he saves her life by opening 
one of his veins. He latterly, and by slow degrees, discovers 
the truth, and the stereotyped reconcilement takes place. 


Such is a brief résum/ of this most recent work of Mr. 
Macdonald. It is full of defects that would scarcely be par- 
donable in a tyro, but it sparkles here and there with genuine 
power. Mr. Macdonald is too analytical, and talks too much 
shop, for he evidently cannot forget that he was once a 
minister. It is preposterous to imagine that living men and 
women would talk as Mr. Macdonald makes them do in his 
books. One Polwarth and his niece, Ruth—two supernu- 
merary characters—are very miracles in this respect, talking 
of heaven liked winged angels. This religious twaddle—for 
we can call it nothing else—has not a healthy tendency ; it 
develops that effeminacy which apes at being a washed-out 
likeness of One whose name we reverence too much to men- 
tion lightly. We always keep men at arm’s length who wear 
long hair parted in the centre, and who have a far-away, sen- 
timental look on their face. It may be urged that Mr. 
Macdonald is paradoxical with a view to giving greater em- 
phasis to the truth; but it is possible to have just little too 
much paradox. All writers have their idiosyncracies, and Mr. 
Macdonald has his full share. The irrepressible “solitary 
horseman ” style of G. P. R. James finds a distinct echo in 
most of Mr. Macdonald’s writings. Occasionally, Mr. Mac- 
donald breaks out into melody—save the mark !—and only 
in two instances with mediocre ability, at page 34, in Vol. II., 
in the lines beginning “‘ My morning rose in laughter,” and 
in the “ Year Song,” at page 140, Vol. III. He affects the 
quaintness of George Herbert with but sorry success. Cole- 
ridge once asked Lamb if he had ever heard him preach, and 
Tamb replied, in his genial, stuttering way, that he had never 
heard him do anything else. Mr. Macdonald can draw a 
beautiful moral from this. These three volumes “ drag their 
slow length along” with a wearisome tediousness, enlivened 
here and there with a sermon in toto,as delivered by the 
curate. It is to be hoped that, next time Mr. Macdonald 
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attempts to entertain the public, it will be in a way worthvof . 


that skill which he undoubtedly possesses. 





THE RECORDER OF BIRMINGHAM. Fp 


A Memoir of Matthew Davenport Hill, with Selections from hie otic: 
spondence. By his Daughters, Rosamond and Florence Davenport 
Hill. (Macmillan and Co. 1878.) 

Amidst the multitudinous glorifications of mediocrity whieh © 
flood the Press in these latter days, it is pleasant to find an 


-unpretending, intelligent, and affectionate record of an emi- 


nently honourable and useful career. The life of Matthew - 
Davenport Hill, the late Recorder of Birmingham, well de- 


served to be written. For Mr. Hill was not only a remark- 


able man in many ways, and interesting on the score of per- 
sonal character alone, but in the course of his long and labo- 
rious life he was continually thrown in contact with many 
illustrious persons, and took an active part in many great 
movements forming an important element of the story of our 
country during the last fifty years, but of which the history, © 
for the most part, remains to be written. Of these persons 
and events the volume before us contains much which must ’ 
prove interesting to the philosophic student of politics, and 
many reminiscences with the lighter flavours of literary 
anecdote which will be eagerly devoured by that omnivorous 
personage, the general reader. To those, again, who love 
biography for its own sake, the life that is here recorded will 
furnish another encouraging illustration of how aman may ' 
with comparatively slender means, but with energy, single- - 
mindedness, and devotion to a noble end, achieve great 
things—not mere personal fame only, but the more solid and 
enduring gratification of having materially ameliorated 
condition of thousands of his fellows. ihe me 
Mr. Hill was born in 1792, the eldest child of Thomas Wright . 
Hill, a schoolmaster of some reputatigp.in his day, an adhe- ° 
rent of Priestley’s, and Sarah Lea, a woman of “shrewd. 
intellect, courage, and integrity.” To the advocates of | 
hereditary descent of moral and intellectual qualitiés, it will - 
be interesting to learn that through his paternal grandmother | 
he on the one side could claim kinship with the patriot : 
Hampden, and on the other with the no less illustrious 
author of “Hudibras.” His early education was given chiefly. | 
peripatetically by his father, but fromthe age of twelve he - 
was engaged in assisting his father in a school he had opened 
near Birmingham in 1803. So that Mr. Hill was really in : 
all essential respects a self-educated man, and he continued » 
all through life to insist upon the fact that the best educa- 
tion a man gets he hasto give himself, and thabindependent im- «. 
tellectual effort is more truly disciplining to the mind than ; 
the mechanical absolution of numberless scholastic cate- 
gories. If Mr. Hill, on the one hand, lacked the grounding | 
of a regular school training, which most men take with them 
into the battle of life, this loss was more than compensated ; 
by the early development of self-reliance and abundant Op-. 
portunities of intercourse with highly cultivated minds, not 
a few of whom were numbered amongst his father’s friends. » 
And so years passed teaching and learning. In 1813 he = 
began to keep a diary, from which one of the earliest 
passages is worth quoting, as it strikes what may be- 
called the key-note of his life. He writes (in Decem-: 
ber, 1814):—“I find a general want of close and » 
vigorous application. I must exert myself to break my 
habit of late rising. I cannot recollect to have accomplished 
much, and I cannot call to mind a single act for the general 
good of society, I mean any supra duty. I most earnestly 
hope I shall have a better account to record at the end of the» 
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ensuing week. Amen.” At the age of 22 he found himself 
a country schoolmaster, his head swarming with schemes for 
the improvement of mankind. Such a situation sixty years 
ago could not be congenial to a man of his ambition and 
abilities. So he determined to strike out for himself, and 


‘read for the bar, a resolution in those davs undreamt of by 


a Birmingham man. Of course, friends dissuaded, pointed 
out the uncertainty of the profession, his want.of a connection, 
and so on; but he was not to be deterred, and managed to 
eke out his slender income by contributions to various 
journals, notably the Morning Herald. He was called at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1819, the year of the Peterloo Massacre, and 
joined the Midland circuit. In the early part of his profes- 
sional career there wasa good deal of enforced leisure which 
he employed in writing for various journals and magazines, 
principally on subjects connected with law reform and 
popular education. He became one of the contributors to 
Knight's Quarterly, where he had Macaulay, Moultrie, and 
Praed for fellow-workers. The energy with which he was 
wont to utter his convictions may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing reference to “ Vivian Grey,” in a letter to his wife, 
written on circuit in 1827 :— 

“IT have been reading ‘ Vivian Grey.’ It must be written by 
Theodore Hook. It is very much like ‘Sayings and Doings,’ 
the same disgusting heartlessness and cant about principle. 
I never read a book which gave me so thoroughly the idea 
that the author was a clever ruffian.” Englishmen living 
under the premiership of Lord Beaconsfield will scarcely be 
able to repress a smile. 

The subject which, in those early years at the Bar, most 
absorbed his mind was the great question of popular educa- 
tion. In 1822 he published, anonymously, a series of “ Essays 
on Public Education,” which gained for him the approval of 
Bentham, and in 1824 he set forth a prospectus embodying 
‘an outline of a plan for carrying into effect the objects of 
the Society for Promoting the Science of Education ;” but, 
although his scheme gained the support of several eminent 
men of the day, the movement ultimately coalesced with two 
other great educational enterprises of the time—the founda- 
tion of the University of London and of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge—of both which institutions 
he became one of the most zealous supporters. Mean- 
while, his professional reputation had increased; he had 
been employed in several important cases, and during 
the struggle for Reform became widely known as a Liberal 
of the Liberals. He sat for Hull in the first reformed Parlia- 
ment as an advocate of municipal reform, and an opponent of 
monopolies and taxes on knowledge. Though a Liberal, he 
was not.a Ministerialist, and his votes were given regardless 
of party, and with a sole regard to what he considered the 
best interests of the country. At the general election of 
1834 he was, however, unseated, and never sat in Parliament 
again, although repeatedly invited to do so. In 1839 he was 
appointed Recorder of his native town, which post he con- 
tinued to fill till 1866; and it was as a judge in the Sessions 
Court of Birmingham that he delivered those famous charges 
which made, as Charles Knight said, “ Recorder of Birming- 
ham” a household word. His efforts were unceasingly directed 
towards the amelioration of the condition of the “perishing 
and dangerous classes.” Anyone who knows what the con- 
condition of criminal jurisprudence and prison discipline— 
even after Howard and Romilly—was i in 1839, and what it is 
in 1878, and who reads in this volume how large a share Mr. 
Hill had in bringing about the various movements which 
have resulted in a more rational treatment of the criminal 

classes, and a humane amendment of the criminal law, will feel 


that the country owes him a debt of deep gratitude. He was 
the leading spirit at those Birmingham Conferences of 1851 
and 1853 at which it was first sought to gain from the Legis- 
lature powers of coercion over criminal children, and the first 
result of which was “the magna charta of the neglected 
child,” the Youthful Offenders’ Act of 1848—and the last 
points of whose programme were only fulfilled the other day, 
after the lapse of a quarter of a century, by the Elementary 
Education Act of 1876. The principles which guided him in 
his judicial career, and which he laid down in his charges in 
successive years to the Grand Juries of Birmingham, he 
printed in 1857, and the work remains the fullest repertory 
in English on the important subject of which it treats— 
addressed alike to the jurist and the statesman—the text- 
book equally for the criminal administrator and the student 
of social science. 

Mr. Hill’s experience as a criminal judge made him during 
the last twenty years of his life an active supporter of the 
temperance cause, and it is interesting to know that the pre- 
amble of the tentative measure known as the Permissive Bill 
was drawn up by his pen. To the last hour of his life, after 
he had resigned the Recordership and the Commissionership in 
Bankruptcy, he continued to devote his well-earned leisure to 
the advancement of those great causes which had ever 
been his work and object. He was about to attend 
the second International Prisons Congress, when, after a 
short illness, he passed peacefully to his rest. His descen- 
dants may have the satisfaction of knowing that, if there were 
men of his time whose names have more loudly filled the 
trumpet of fame, there have been none whose labours more 
fully deserved the gratitude of his countrymen, and, in future, 
when, perchance, some more dazzling reputations have become 
mere names, the great measures inspired by his wisdom, 
energy, and humanity, will continue working for good from 
generation to generation. 


ETNA. 


Etna: a History of the Mcuntain and its Eruptions. By G. F. Rod- 
well, Science Master at Marlborough College. (C. Kegan Paul and - 
Co.) 

We learn from Mr. Rodwell’s preface that he was induced - 
to write this work by finding, when preparing an article for, 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” “that no single work on- 
Etna exists in the English language.” We can congratulate: 
him upon the way in which he has supplied this want, for, 
by compilation from numerous sources, he has produced a 
readable and interesting book, containing quite sufficient 
scientific detail to form a valuable addition to the literature 
of voleanos. 

Having visited Etna in 1875, he has made himself suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the main features of the moun- 
tain to enable him to weave together the best information 
from the various authors who have written on the subject, 
and thus to place before the reader a graphic sketch both of 
the history and physical features of the voleano. Thus, the 
estimate of Professor Jukes, that, “ if we were to put Snowdon. 
the highest mountain in Wales, on the top of Ben Nevis, the 
highest mountain in Scotland, and Carrantuohill, the highest 
in Ireland, on the summit of both, we should make a mountain 
but a very little higher than Etna,” presents us at once with a 
mental picture of the grandeur of the mountain, while the fact 
that the population upon the slopes of the volcano itself 
amounts to 1,424 per square mile, making, in an area rather 
larger than Bedfordshire (462 square miles), a population more 
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than double that of our English county, enables the reader 
‘to realise the wonderful fertility of volcanic regions, and the 
compensations they offer to those who brave their terrors. 

At the time of Mr. Rodwell’s own ascent the volcano was 
not in eruption, and he is only able to remark upon the shape 
and depth of the interior of the crater and the deposits of 
decomposed lava acted upon by the issuing gases. On the 
other hand, he was fortunate enough to witness the projection 
of tLe triangular shadow of the mountain across the mist on 
the island, at the rising of the sun, This optical phenomenon 
‘is interesting from its comparative rarity. “The shadow 
‘appeared vertically suspended in space at or beyond Palermo, 
and resting on a slightly misty-atmosphere; it gradually 
‘sank until it reached the surface of the island, and as the 
sun rose it approached nearer and nearer to the base of the 
mountain. In a short time, the flood of light destroyed the 
first effects of light and shadow. The mountains of Calabria 
and the west coast of Italy approached very close, and 
Strombole and the Lipari Islands almost under our 
feet.” The eruptions of Etna which are given seriatim 
do not possess any very great interest, as there is 
much similarity in their character. Of the 78 which 
have. occurred in 2,374 years (from 500 B.c. to a.v. 
1874), only nineteen have beén of extreme violence, but some 
of these have been terribly destructive, especially those of 
1169 and 1669, in the first of which the entire town of 
Catania was destroyed and 15,000 persons buried in its ruins; 
‘aud the same town only escaped on the latter occasion by the 
exertion of a gentleman of Catania, Signor Pappalardo, who 
caused an opening in the lava-flow to be effected by crowbars, 
‘and thus diverted its course. 


The main facts of the geology and mineralogy of Etna and 
its neigbourhood are given by Mr. Rodwell, the mineralogy 
being rendered especially interesting by an examination of 
the lavas made by Mr. Rutley, of the Geological Survey. Mr. 
Rodwell is, perhaps, wise not to enter too fully into the 
vexed question of “craters of elevation” and “craters of 
eruption ;” but, since he has alluded to these theories, the 
reader may be somewhat perplexed at the equal value he 

‘seems to attach to both. In point of fact, the “elevation. 
crater” theory has been practically abandoned by all geolo- 
‘gists who have visited Etna and Vesuvius, and von Walters- 
hausen, the first of all authorities with regard to Etna, 
simply dismisses. it in a few words as having been 
“formerly upheld.” The dissimilarity m the various 
sections exposed in the valleys of Etna, the unconformability 
of the lavas and tuffs in one and the same ravine, the hori- 
zontality of the lava beds in the great precipice at the head 
of the Val del Bove, and the enelosure of the minor cone of 
Trifoglietto by the eruptions from the main vent of Mongi- 
bello, all render this theory untenable. When Von Buch first 
propounded it most of these facts were not yet ascertained, 
and, since they were clearly set forth by Lyell, “ elevation 
craters” have ceased to be heard of, except in France, where 
they survived as an official dogma to which candidates for 
appointments in the Ecole des Mines were obliged to sub- 
scribe. 

Among the anecdotes with which Mr. Rodwell has here 
and there enlivened the more serious matter, Brydone’s 
account of Recupero’s scruples, when he calculated that Etna 
must be at least 14,000 years old, is well worth repeating. 
“ Recupero tells me,” writes Brydone (1776) “ that he is ex- 
ceedingly embarrassed by these discoveries m writ:ng the hir- 
tory of the mountain; that Moses hangs like a dead weight 
upon him, and blunts all his zeal for enquiry ; for that really 
he has not the conscience to make his mountain so young as 





that prophet makes the world.” We are sorry to find that 
Canon Recupero lost his Church preferment on the publi- 
cation of Brydone’s book, especially as his estimate was, after 
all, far within the truth. 

The illustrations and maps in this volume are not its least 
valuable part, and it would be well if the author in a future 
edition would give references to them in the text. Thus, the 
general map of Etna does not extend far enough to the south 
to comprise Catania, and it would be a help to the reader, 
when that town is mentioned, to find a reference telling him 
that itis included in the geological map ofthe mountain 
given near the end of the’book. 





CALEB BOOTH’S CLERK. 
Caleb Booth’s Clerk. By Mrs.G. Linnwus Banks. Hurst and Dlackett. 


It is a little difficult to see what object Mrs. Banks pro- 
posed to herself in writing this work. The incidents are stale, 
the conversation is flat, and the plot is conventional. So far 
as we remember, no new truth is advanced, and no old truth 
is made more striking from the first page of “ Caleb Booth’s 
Clerk” to the last. Yet the story is not absolutely without 
merit. Such interest as Mrs. Banks contrives to excite 
in the fortunes of her characters is not violently inter- 
rupted during the progress of the narrative. The artistic 
power required to conceal or remove what may be called the 
seams of her work she is entitled to claim, and, in compari- 
son with many specimens of contemporary fiction, her language 
is pure and her conceptions harmless. That, however, is quite 
as much praise as we can conscientiously give her. An 
ignorant and brutal manufacturer, a knavish clerk, a dreamy 
entomologist, a scheming woman, two pious thieves, a lively 
if somewhat vulgar young lady, and a lovesick curate, col- 
lectively form a material from which genius itself would find 
it hard to constructan attractive tale. Mrs. Banks herself is not 
quite contented with it, for she has added to the list a character 
which is certainly not common-place, but which is not 
not entitled to any other than this negative merit. Thomas 
Marsden, so far as se can understand him, is a young gentleman 
who persuades his family that he is a paralytic cripple, and 
spends his days crouching over the fire, while in reality he is 
nothing of the sort, and spends his nights in low debauchery, 
To his deceived relatives, however, there is one exce} in 
his sister Sophia, who uses her knowledge of his proceed- 
ings to her own and her other brother’s advantages. Mr. 
Thomas Marsden also indulges the habit of cracking his 
knuckles in season and out of season, even more persistently 
and with even less apparent meaning than Mr. Carker, in 
“ Dombey and Son,” shows his teeth. If this pleasing rela- 
tion between brother and sister be, indeed, what the news- 
papers call “one of the more unlovely features of middle- 
class life,” we suppose Mrs. Banks is justified in bringing it 
under the notice of her readers. But if, as we cannot but 
hope, it is the offspring of her own imagination, its artistic 
merits are, in our opinion, scarcely sufficient to compensate 
for its disgusting offensiveness. Nor can we commend the 
manner in which Mrs. Banks has treated the story of Nelly 
Scholes, Mr. Thomas Marsden’s principal victim. The com- 
mon consent of mankind, which it is now too late to question, 
deprecates insistance upon re eee — 
nature quite as st as it ridicules any attempt to ign 
the fact that eae bet exists. “Caleb Booth’s Clerk ” 
would, in our opinion, have gained something and lost 
nothing by the’ omission of the midnight encounters of 
Nelly Scholes: and ‘Thomas Marsden, and we remark upon 
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this point with the greater readiness because Mrs. Banks’s 
book is, upon the whole, free from this particular fault. Of 
horrors, however, there is abundance. The work ends as it 
begins, with a frightful catastrophe, which in neither case is 
the result of pure accident, while two attempts to poison, the 
one ending in success, the other in failure, enliven the body 
of the story. On the second page of the first volume we 
read this agreeably reassuring paragraph :— 

There was no faint resinous odour in the house to indicate the presence 
of a coffin, rior did a newly-shrouded corpse fill any sheeted chamber with 
awe and mystery. 

But let not the cheerful reader be too sanguine. For the 
next paragraph is as follows :— 

Yet, on the floor over the head of tho placid seamstress, Mrs. Booth, 

watchod by tearful eyes, lay ina state of coma, on the border land of 
eternity, while a disfigured form, that of her brother, occupied a dingy 
waste room in a distant factory, and awaited a coroner’s inquest. 
This pleasing preface is a fit introduction to a tale in which 
suspicions and mysteries, and disappearances and coinci- 
dences, and lying and fraud and murder, and even cannibalism 
play their respective parts, and throughout the whole course 
of which we never escape into the open air of wholesome 
every day life. If Mrs. Banks writes with a view to being 
one day put upon a transpontine stage, we frankly admit 
that she knows her own business best, and have no 
more to say on the melodramatic nature of her work. 
But, if she writes for the English public, we venture 
to suggest that extravagance, eccentricity, and violence, 
are not infallible tokens of literary genius, and that 
a single speech of Mrs. Norris or Miss Bates or Dolly 
Winthrop or Mrs. Poyser is worth all the midnight horrors 
and all the dark suspicions to be found on the outside of 
butter or the inside of trunks. Besides, if Mrs. Banks insists 
on first creating villains and then dooming them to dark and 
terrible ends, such as thrill the schoolgirl’s soul and faintly 
excite the jaded palate of the professional novel reader, she 
might as well do it earlier. Why should we be alternately 
bored and disgusted by such a precious couple as Mr. 
Marsden and his eldest son through three happily mortal 
volumes, when they might just as well have been consumed 
in their own mill, and offered up as a very unsavoury 
holocaust to female vengeance at the end of the first chapter? 
It may be that Mrs, Banks was afflicted with a reminiscence 
of the catastrophe in Masston, but the desire to imitate the 
weakest part of a clever book is not a sufficient excuse for 
inflicting upon a long-suffering public the thoughts and acts 
and whims and megrims of two dismal scoundrels. 

A certain facility in writing Mrs. Banks undoubtedly has, 
but this facility is partly due to an entire want of hesitation 
in the words or phrases which she employs. Thus, she tells 
us that “ the surgeon pondered in great dubiosity one or two 
questions,” introducing us to a new word whose superiority 
to “ doubt” we fail to see. Nor is it apparent why“ unwitting 
the drugs with which she was dealing’”’ should be substituted 
for “not knowing,” though, perhaps, it is finer, and, if itis not 
English, Mrs. Banks’s readers are not likely to care for that. 
But, when the Doctor “argued with himself,” “I don’t see 
how I could have done any other than give that certificate,” 
we can only conclude that he wished to emphasize the fact 
that he was not arguing with anybody else. The “ placid 
Emma,” too, rather surprises us when she says, “If I was 
cold and grey as a rock, I was what I had been made.” Some 
rocks are, no doubt, grey as well as cold, but that greyness 
was characteristic of a young woman wita blunted feelings, 
or dulled emotions, or whatever the proper name of the com- 

plaint may be, we were certainly not aware. We puzzled 
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ourselves for some time in conjecturing what an “ unpietic 
oath” might be, for that Mrs. Banks could have invented so 
ludicrous a compound merely to avoid using the word “ im- 
pious” seemed incredible. But we were forced to give it up, 
and must leave the solution to our readers, confessing at the 
same time our equal inability to explain the meaning of a 
“pulseless whisper.” As for “their mutual friends,” and 
“one of the libellous handbills were produced,” they are 
blunders of which every schoolboy ought to be ashamed. 

Mrs. Banks is not, we think, particularly happy in her 
attempts at humour. “I’ve no faith in medicine,” says Miss 
Sophy Marsden, the lively person of the story; “I sce so 
much of the stuff at home.- If our house were to sink in tho 
ground, and a duck-pond take. its place, there could not be 
more quack, quack, quackery than at present.” It is a strong 
thing to say that we have never met with a worse pun than 
this, but we certainly do not remember one. Such as itis, 
however, it is a fair specimen of Miss Marsden’s wit, and 
consequently of all the wit contained within the covers of 
“Caleb Booth’s Clerk.” Coarseness, however, is sometimes 
employed as a substitute for humour, as in the following de- 
scription of a girl: “It was our old acquaintance, Nelly 
Scholes, but on the fourth finger of her left hand was a wed. 
ding ring, as, judging from appearances, there had need to be.” 

Mrs. Banks would do well in any future publication not to 
meddle with the law without taking advice. No will can 
enable a boy to dispose of property at the age of nineteen, nor 
would even a coroner’s jury return “a verdict of ‘ incen. 
diarism’ against a woman answering to the name of Poll.” 

It is not our business to criticise books from a theological 
point of view, still less to enter into controversy on the respec- 
tive merits of Churchmen and Dissenters. But it seems an 
artistic blemish of rather an absurd kind to make nonconfor- 
mity the one quality, except knavery, common to all the 
knaves in a story, and there can be no doubt that, even though 
he was a schismatic, Mrs. Banks should have made up her 
mind, once for all, whether the christian name of Mr. 
Hindley, the swindling draper, was Job or Luke. Those 
who like the « ‘ style of impossible escapes from un. 
accountable shipwrecks, and ghastly adventures among ima- 
ginary savages, will relish the career of Frederic Marsden, the 
good young man of the story. Perhaps, every one who reads 
“ Caleb Booth’s Clerk” through willbe glad to escape from 
the society of the ruffians and knaves of Leigh, if it be only 
to find stale repetition of Mayne Reid and futile imitation of 
Marryat. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Will is the Cause of Woe. By the author of “ Altogether 
Wrong,” “ Dacia Singleton,” “ What Money Can’t Do,” 
&c. Three vols. (London: Samuel Tinsley and Co.)— 
It will be noticed that the author of this novel is not a 
novice, but that he has already published more than three pre- 
vious works of fiction. With none of his productions, except 
that before us, have we the slightest acquaintance. But that 
doesn’t matter; it is enough for us; and, before directing 
further attention to it, we beg to inform the impatient reader 
that nothing short of a strong conviction that a more or less 
careful study of this novel might be made to yield results 
beneficial to the reading public at large could have induced 
us to work our way gallantly and persistently through the 
1,111 pages it covers. A great living writer has more than 
once remarked that it would be a very desirable thing if we 
could lay our hands on the greatest fool in creation; and, in 
like manner, we think it may be useful, once in a way, to 
examine a literary work that makes so near an approach te 
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utter inanity and worthlessness as this “ Will is the Cause of 
Woe.” In the first place, the work is very well printed on 


very good paper, and it is also tastefully and substantially | better 


bound. It will compare favourably in these respects with 
the best publications of its kind either at home or abroad; 
but, having said this much, our praise of it must end. Per- 
haps, however, a little more might be said in its favour. It 
is not a wicked, immoral, or méndacious book—no, not 
at all. But neither is it a good, moral, or truthful one. 
It is simply silly; futile, and nonsensical. Its writer 
has got no conception of what constitutes a sentence, 
and either does not know the meaning of the simplest 
words in the English language, or, if he does, he frequently 
—i.e., nearly always—misapplies them. If he has really 
written four novels that have been printed and published, 
we must suppose that there is a section of the community 
who can read through his books without being paid for doing 
so. Even on the assumption that the work before us and 
its predecessors have been published with money of the 
author’s own, it would probably still be necessary to suppose 
that they find readers to appreciate them. At all events, 
their author has met with publishers and printers who 
have been willing to -affix their names to this latest 
production. To begin with, we shall quote a few examples 
of what the writer of “Will is the Cause of Woe” pre- 
sents to his readers as sentences, taking all our quota- 
tions for this purpose from the opening chapter of the first 
volume. These extracts will also illustrate what we have 
said regarding their author’s misapprehension of the mean- 
ing of some of the shortest words in the English language. 
For instance, the third sentence runs as follows :—“< Great 
rocks projecting into the sea, and bold precipitous cliffs 
almost overhanging the house, the roaring waters, the 
huge black waves, breaking into a sea of silver over the 
shingly beach and amidst the boulders, rendering it 
very grand but very terrific.” That is the complete 
sentence—as it stands. Two pages further on we read :— 
“Tn the distance, the roar of the murderous waves dash- 
ing in wild fury against the giant rocks made the young 
girl’s cheeks to pale, accustomed as she was to tempestuous, 
boisterous weather.” By the “as” we have italicised the 
writer evidently means “though ;” and the expression, 
“made the girl’s cheeks to pale,” is, perhaps, a pardonable 
inelegancy. Again, a page or two farther on, we hear of “a 
group, that might have consisted of some eight or ten people, 
or it might be only a heap of something—perhaps a boat 
drawn far out of the water and stood upright against some 
mass of stone.” Perhaps, by the word “ stood” the writer 
means “ propped ;” but the confusion of tense here would be 
inexcusable in the version of a boy who had had six months’ 
instruction in grammar in an elementary school. Passing 
over a fearful piece of padding about a churchyard which 
occurs on the next page, the hero is shortly introduced to us, 
and spoken of as a “lifeless man” recovered from shipwreck ; 
but the “ lifeless man” is soon brought round to life-again by 
the industrious rubbing of his limbs and repeated appli- 
cations of brandy to his lips. It is curious that, towards the 
close of the third volume, we again read of “the lifeless form” 
of the heroine, who, however, also eventually recovers from 
her accident, and lives healthily and happily for a long time 
after. -Blunders like these, if they escaped the eye of the 
publisher, might, one would think, in these days of public 
schools, be detected and amended by the printer’s devil. Of 
other grammatical blunders, such as pronouns with no nouns 
before them, or behind them, or any where near them, with 
which the work abounds, we cannot take any notice. As 


regards the story and the characters, it is full of inconsis- 
tencies and improbabilities, and the less said about it the 


Dress. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Macmillan and Co.)—At first 

ight, it is difficult to make up one’s mind what Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s book is intended to convey, or to what section of the 
public she has addressed herself. But, after a little, the 
conviction forces itself upon us that it is a declaration of war 
against men and their costumes, cleverly masked by allusions 
to feminine attire. Skilful in the art of finding fault, and 
relying on historical records to second her efforts, she carries 
her point, and man must fain submit and cry peccavi. But, 
when she takes upon herself the task of pointing out what 
should be done, Mrs, Oliphant falls into the mistake that has 
lately been made by so many of our statesmen in consider- 
ing verbiage equal to sound advice ; for instance, fifteen 
pages—a whole chapter !—headed, ‘“‘ What is to be done?” may 
be briefly summed up in two words: use scissors. The con- 
clusion and appendix are, so far as they go, excellent. The 
absurdities of tightly-tied-back dresses and long trains are 
well shown both by words and illustrations; yet we think 
Mrs. Oliphant is capable of better things. If we are 
to have a book on dress, especially artistic dress, let 
it be one that will teach a lesson, something that ap- 
peals to common sense, with practical suggestions for 
improvements. The fact that men and women in the days of 
Queen Bess made themselves fit objects for scarecrows, 
hardly. points a moral to the world as it is in the nineteenth 
century. It falls as far short in this respect as did a 
wonderful production called, “ How to dress on 15/. a year,” 
which was written by a lady who never spent less than 2001. 
on her own personal adornment, and whose 15/. theories ex- 
isted solely in imagination. No doubt, what Mrs. Oliphant 
has written is a step in the right direction. All her ideas are 
good, and her similes well chosen. We complain that it is 
not enough. By not enough we do not mean that there is 
not a sufficient number of words and pages, but that there is 
no clear definite line given, to teach ignorant. people how to 
avoid the mistakes they are so liable to commit. Were this 
done, “ Dress” would take a high place among the “ series of 
art at home,” and would be hailed as a boon by many. We 
hope Mrs. Oliphant will supplement her very excellent book 
by supplying the deficiencies we have endeavoured to point 
out. 

The Mountain Mystery: an Apocalypse proclaiming openly 
the Deep Secret of the Universe, which is also the Hidden 
Wisdom of Prophecy and Mythology, the central Truth of 
Philosophy, the Key of Nature, History, and Science, the 
Basis of Morals, and the. final cause of all Religions, in its 
practical relation to the Great Social Revolution now im- 
pending over the Nations of the World, as predicted by Men 
of Wisdom from Early Times. By H. R.8. Dalton, B.A. (Rem- 
ington, 1878.)—Leibnitz once said that, if he had the choice 
given him between Truth and the search after it, he would, in 
all humbleness, choose the latter. We are doubtful as to the 
general question, but would certainly prefer continuing our 
search after truth to attempting to discover it by wading 
through the two hundred pages of slipshod verse which 
fill Mr. Dalton’s production. The title page, which we 
have given fully, will be sufficient to-indicate to our readers 
the character of the book. , 

Jonah,with Notes and Introduction. By Ven. T. T. Perowne, 
D.D. (Cambridge University Press, 1878.)—This is ancther 
volume of the “Cambridge Bible for Schools,” and contains 
all the information needed for an understanding of the text 
of the book. With regard to its position inthe Old Testament 
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Canon and date of authorship, the Archdeacon, as might be 

is strictly orthodox, and identifies the author with 
the Jonah of 2 Kings, xiv. 25. He is thus obliged to swallow 
the whale and to reject the evidence of the late origin afforded 
by the Aramaic forms of i. 5, ii. 1, iii. 7, &e., if, indeed, he is 


‘aware of the facts and their importance for the criticism of 


the book. The editor has made a wise use of Kalisch’s 
“ Encyclopedic Commentary,” and his notes are always clear 
and to the point, 


Bible Echoes in Ancient Classics, by C. J. Ramage, LL.D, 
(A.andC. Black. 1878).—Mr.Ramage,who has earned the grati- 
tude of journalists and orators whose classical education has 
been neglected by excerpting the “ Beautiful Thoughts from 
Latin and Greek Authors,” has found that the materials he 
has there collected serve to illustrate the Bible, and has 
accordingly rearranged them in the order of the texts which 
have any similarity with them. We are far from asserting 
that a critical treatment of real parallelisms of thought 
between the Bible and classical literature would not be both 
interesting and instructive. But we cannot consider the 
work before us to have done anything more than supply some 
materials towards such a critical treatment. In many 
instances the coincidence is merely verbal; in others, again, 
the classical text is a commentary rather than a parallelism, 
and in the larger majority of cases the illustration merely 
serves to show that there wasa good deal of human nature in 
the Greeks and Romans. We specially object to his treating 
passages applied to Zeus and Jupiter as identical with texts 
about the Divine Spirit in the Bible ; the God of Aristotle 
and of Isaiah appeal to quite different parts of man’s nature. 
Again, we cannot see how any independent testimony or illus- 
tration is afforded by Josephus, who knew the Old Testament 
as well as Mr. Ramage,or by Eusebius and Justinian, who were 
acquainted with both parts of the Bible. While we are thus 
compelled to deny any critical value to Mr. Ramage’s book, we 
must allow that he has produced a very interesting work for 
the ordinary reader, and an instructive one for those who 
know what to look for in it. 


Mr. J. T. Bunce, in his Fairy Tales, Their Origin and 
Meaning (Macmillan, 1878), has had a great opportunity and 
missed it. After the researches of Grimm, Miller, Cox, 
Gubernatis, and Ralston, the time has just arrived for some 
popular account of the long travels of fairy tales. But such 
an account must be masterly in its conception, by which we 
mean orderly in its arrangement, and exhaustive in its range. 


‘We may refer Mr. Bunce to Clodd’s Childhood of the World 


for an example. His own book is simply a disconnected 
collection of elegant extracts from Miiller, Ralston, and 
Campbell, told, it is true, in simple and pleasing style, but 
wanting in that mastery which might have made the book 
instructive as well as pleasing. We do not so much 
object to the author’s reduction of all the meaning of fairy 
tales to the sun and moon myth: we ourselves are more 
inclined to attribute their similarity to the common human 
nature of their authors, and we are glad to see that Mr. 
Ralston takes that view in his excellent paper on “ Beauty 
and the Beast” in the Nineteenth Century. But, if Mr. 
Bunce errs here, he errs in such distinguished company as 
Professor Max Miiller. Still, even from this point of view, 
more might be made of the national colouring of the tales 
according as they originate in India or Greece, Scandinavia 
or England. After making our Aryan ancestry the keynote 
of his book, it is disappointing to find Mr. Bunce referring to 
the rich soil of Arabic tales without mentioning that these 
are derived from Semitic mythology, He has produced a 


book which may please children, but has lost an excellent 
chance of giving us a work which might have ee 
them and their parents. 








STRAY LEAVES. 





In the notice last week of Fine Art etching, through an error, 
Mr. Seymour Haden’s name was printed Hayden, for which we 
must tender an apology. 


The World of the 25th condemns in no measured terms the 
‘* parvenu insolence”’ of the Whitehall Review anent the death of 
thc late Princess Alice, and we feel sure only echoes the feelings 
of all who lay claim to the title of Gentleman. There is a vast 
difference between ‘‘ irresponsible frivolity ” and responsible 
vulgarity, which the Whitehall seemingly has yet to learn, 


—-—O-—--— 


A tiny edition of Dante’s ‘‘ Divine Comedy” has just appeared 
at Milan. It is in128mo, and only about one quarter of the size of 
the miniature Dante published by Pickering in 1823. It con- 
tains 500 clearly printed pages, averaging about thirty lines each, 
and has been revised by Fraticelli. The number of copies 
printed is limited to one thousand. 


a 


Professor Langer, an eminent Austrian surgeon and anatomist, 
is busy writing a guide-book for dressmakers and tailors, which 
will contain a short and popular history of fashions. The learned 
author points out in what respect the human body is injured or 
otherwise affected by various modes of dress, and will attempt to 
show how good taste can be reconciled with comfortable garments 
fulfilling the requirements of nature. Professor Langer is re- 
ported to be particularly inimical to “tied back” dresses and 
high heels. 

ee ee 

Erehwon, by Samuel Butler, has been translated into German, 
and has just been published by J. A. Barth, of Leipzig. The 
book is likely to have a most favourable reception, for the notices 
which have already appeared do full justice to the humorous 
irony and thoughtful paradoxes of the author. 


wee Je 


The plan of establishing a great Catholic newspaper in Rome, 
to be published simultaneously in five different languages, has, 
for the present, been postponed. 


ete) ee 


At Bayard Taylor’s funeral last week a large number of German 
literati assembled. The Emperor sent his aide-de-camp to repre- 
sent him, and the Crown Prince also appeared by proxy, while 
Her von Biilow attended personally. The fertile novelist 
Auerbach, who had known the deceased intimately, made a 
touching funeral oration. 

ome (Janeane 

The theatre at Monte Carlo (Monaco), which will be opened to 
the public on the 10th January, is reported to be M. Garnier’s 
finest work. Seldom has an architect such an opportunity for 
the display of his talents as here, for the gambling tables still 
afford such ample profits as to leave a large margin for new 
buildings. The ceiling is said to be particularly successful ; it is 
being painted by MM. Boulanger, Lix, and Clairin. The curtain, 
which opens right and left, has been woven at Lyons, of silk and 
gold; its cost will exceed 8007. Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt is 
expected to grace the first performance in the new house. 


—0-— 


The celebrated Russian painter Verestchaguine, chiefly known 
in this country for his specialty in Central Asian sketches, has 
left Paris for the Shipka Pass to paint a series of scenes illus- 
trating its memorable defence by General Radetsky. 
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We have received the follo w recommend 
Mesostich Editors :—~ ee ’ 
_ » Pleez insert this. 
A Leson’ FOR ‘Harp Trmz.—A le‘der in the Tima ov the 
20th Desember sez—‘‘ Thrift iz a kwoliti in which the In‘glish 


pe'pel iz no‘to‘riusli defishent. If Bo'rd Sku:lz kan be: ma‘d the. 


chanelz for edu’ka‘ting that neglekted fakulti, tha: wil pa: thar 
kost a hundred ti'mz over.” Wer ar rekwested tu: ad that if so 
much ti‘m wer not wa'sted in tri*ing tu’ te’ch our absurd no*- 
sistem ov speling, thar wiid be« plenti ov ti'm for te’ching thrift 
and meni uther giid thingz az wel. 


one (en 


We extract the following advertisement from a Bavarian 
paper :—‘‘ Wanted an orator, capable of making a fine speech on 
the occasion of the return home of a successful artist. It is 
indispensable that the orator should be of distinguished appear- 
ance and in a superior social position.” Could there be anything 
better timed? Parliament is not sitting, and there is nothing | > 
particular to agitate about here, while post cards can be procured 
for 1}d. in Bavaria. We have, therefore, but little doubt that 
the Court journal of advanced Radicalism will shortly announce 
the departure of the ex-Premier for South Germany to take up 
the post to which he wiil have been appointed. 


——O-— 


A correspondent has written to The Times to point out that the 
glass slippers worn by Cinderella were pantoufles de vair, and that 
the latter word has been made into verre, owing to the similarity 
of the sound. Now, ‘‘ Vair ” is an heraldic fur, and formed by 
heralds of alternate small shields of argent and azure. Thus, for 
instance, the arms of the Tichborne family are “ Vair, a chief, 
or.” Thus, then, the correspondent may be correct, though he is 
contradicted by another writer in the Telegraph. Leaving, more- 
over, these gentlemen to settle the matter as they please, it may 
be pointed out that it is hopeless to expect to be able to alter the 
legend as it exists in nurseries. Cinderella has worn glass 
slippers ever since children first mourned over her woes when 
she was left behind, on the occasion of the famous ball, at which 
she afterwards appeared so triumphantly, and for them she will 
wear glass slippers till nurseries are no more. 
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SPIERS AND POND’S| 
GAIETY RESTAURANT, 


STRAND. 

TABLE D’HOTE (for Ladies and ; GRILL ROOM, for Luncheons, 
ew from 5:30 till 8 o’clock, Dinners, and . from Noon 
saad till Midnight (for Ladies and Gen- 

fom, on 10 a.m. till tlemen). 
Te or light Refreshments. SMOKING ROO bi J 
combines ele- 
as served from 12 till 3 gance with ¢o and efficient 


The BUFFET i is reserved for Gentle- 


men only after 8 p.m. SPIERS & POND, 
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Subscription, post free, £1 8s, 6d. per annum. 
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tonpon: PUBLISHED AT 19, STRAND, W.C. 


Tenas ov Sunscerers0N Pout free, within the United King. 
dom—Yearly, £1 8s. 6d. ; Half-yearly, 14s. 3d. ; Quarterly, 7s. 2d 
—U.8. of America, £1 10s. 6d., or $7 50 gola.—India and the 


Colonies, £1 10s. 6d. Subscriptions are payable in advance, and 
may commence at any time, 








The Ev1ToR cannot undertake to return Manuscripts. 








r[HE AMOOR RIVER NAVIGATION COMPANY, ST, 


P URG. 
The HALF YEARLY REDUCED INTEREST on the above Bonds, due on the 
ie sanuasy next, will be PALD on — : succeeding day, at the coun ting- 
hours of 10 and 2o'clock. The Gougena must be left for sataniien que aoe 


days before app] for 
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roe M.B. ERELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC, _ 187 1879.— 
Py GOL LOGY sat ae Bey i OH y y Dr. DUPRE ESTMINSTE HS and 
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THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Head Office :—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


West Enp AGENTS. 
Messrs. Grinpiay & Co., 55, Parliament-street, 8.W. 











Governor—EDWARD B re 
Sub-Governor—MARK Wits LLET, IDES. he. 
Deputy-Governor—GEORGE L. M. G 

Directors, 


Rozert Henperson, Esq. 


H. Govern Seca mt 
Buyra. Lovis 
Henry 7B Eevaisk. Esq. 


Ropert Burn . 
Wru1am T. Branp, Esq. 


H. P. 
Grorce W. CAMPBELL, Capt. R. W. Petiry, R.N, 
George B. Dewnurst, Et Wiru1am Rennie, Esq. 
B. Dosrezz, Esq. P. F. Rozerrson, Esq. 
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Lewis A. Watuace, Esq. 
Wuu1am B, Warson, Esq. 


NOTICE I8 B ae GIVEN tt that the fifteen days of grace 
ee. tor Renewal a f Christmas POLICIES will expire on 9th 
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The Directors invite wee de tone for Aapacies for the Fire and Life ments. 
Prospectuses, co Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and all other Infor- 


mation can be had. on SS 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

), 1 A, Boeshateed, © ; and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, 8.W. 

™ traces agniet f — perty inal par parts of aa the world at moderate rates of 
Neen on ent 0 


should be ewed before the 9th J: or 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 





NORWICH UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


EsTaBLIsHED 1797. 
HEAD OFFICE, SURREY-STREET, NORWICH. 
LONDON OFFICE, 50, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 
Amount Insured..........000 £135,000,000. 


Cates Bahl secstetnscnsis sn £3,482,000. 
C. E. BIGNOLD, Secretary. 
Norwich, Dec. 25, 1878. 
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PPHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard-street and Charing | 


_. Cross, Loudon, Established 1782, 
Prompt and Liberal Loss scttlements, 
Lasurances offected in ali parts of the World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary, 


B IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 30. 
Southampton Buildings, 





Lane. . 
DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated paced. ox vee ble on demand. | 
~ Current Accounts op.nod with persons properly introduced, and Interest allowed . 


on the n inimum monthly balances. No charge made for keeping Accounts. Letters 
of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The Bank undertakes the custody ef Securities of Customers, and the Collee- 
tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold. and advances made therson. 

Odice Mours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to2. On Mondays 
the Bunk is open until 9 p.m. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL.—Under 


Contract for the ec nvevance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
Japan, and Australia. Theo Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
despatch their Steawers from Southaupton, vii the Suez Canal, every Thursday, 
— Venice every Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails, every 

tenday. 
Officos—122, Leadenhall-street, E.C., and 25, Cockspur-street, 8. W. 








BEST HAVANA CIGARS 
AT IMPORT PRICES. 
INE OLD FOREIGN PRINCIPES, lds. per Ib.; 


eamples, five for ls. (1} stamps); La Clovieille Reinas, 16s. per 100; Tra- 
Luc*s, 128. and 14s. por 100 (seven for 1s.) ; Regalias, 22s. per 100 (superior to 
most cicarsat two eaincas), Half-crown Bundles, great value, to clear off sampled 
1: 2*, br post 2s. 91. 
DZNSON and Co., Impcr crs, £0, St. Paul’s-churchyard. Hours éleven to five. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
M R ® G « H ’ J O N E S 5 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
Of S57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the 
British Museum), 
ILL be glad to forward his new pamphiet, gratis and post free, which explains 
the only perfectly painless system of adapting AKL FICIAL tk (pro- 
tested by Her Majesty’s Rojai Letters Patent), 
WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS, 


London 1862, Paris 1867, Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, 
and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DATLY FREE. 

















TESTIMONIAL. 
** Jan. 27, 1877. 
“Mv dear Fir, —Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention 
displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication 
oon arliculation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty's 
Royal Letters Tatent to protect what I consider the perfection of : ainless Den. 
tistry. In recognition of your valucble services you are at liberty to use my name, 
“S$. G. HUTCHINS, 
“By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
“(C. H. Jones, Taq.” 
RESIDENTS ABROAD who ace yrovented sis tng a qualifel Dentist can 
be tr t24 on edvrn‘eges tor xs. 
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JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER 


FOR THE 
TOILET AND NURSERY. 


Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragranee. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


Oo ee 


CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 


From the First Analytical Choimists of the day will be forwarded on application to 
‘$3, Upper Thames Street, London, and in future will be issued with every packet 
sold by us. 





“CLEANLINESS.” 
NIXEY'S REFINED BLACK LEAD. 


In Block, for Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished Steel 
wi hout waste qr dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkecpers in 1d., 2d., and 4d, 
Liocks and le. Boxes, 


ees - ee  -- semanas 





Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
' And see that you have it. 12, Soho-square, London, W. 


CAUTION.—Thoere are several spurious imitations, 
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EDWARD WHITE (from Dent's), 
MANUFACTURER OF | . 
Chronometers, Watches, and Clocks, Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Of best quality only, and moderate price, ad 
PRIZE MEDALS—LONDON, DUBLIN, and PARIS, 
* For excellence of Workmanship, Taste, and Skill.’ 


20, COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL. > 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experienced dressmakers and milliners 
ready to travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, wher 
the cies of sudden or unexpested mourning require the immediate execution 
of mourning orders. They take with them dresses and millinery, besides material 
at ls. per yard and upwards, to cutfrom the-picce, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London General Mourning Warehouse, in 

t-street. Reasonable estimates also given for houschold mourning at a great 
saving to large or small f; ‘ 


0. te. % 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, W. 








KINAHAN’S . L L . WHISKY. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. Hassat1 says :—‘‘ The Whisky is soft, mellow, and 
pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” | 


20, GREAT TITCHFIELD-STRERT. W. 





BACON.—PEAT SMOKED. 
UDSON BROS.’ BACON is now the cheanest 


article of consumption. 


BACON.—PEAT SMOKED. 
HV UDson BROS.’ BACON, by the side, } side, or 


3 side, 8} por lb.; streaky, lld.; back and ribs, 10d.; middle cut, 
10d. ; gaminon, 8}d.; flank, 74d. ; fore end, 64d. é 


—— 

















BACON.—PEAT SMOKED. 


UDSON BROS. sell only Best Quality. Thomas 
Harris, of Wiltshire; Denny and Co., of Waterford; Richard. 
son, of Waterford; Samuel Kough, of New Ross; Lunham 
Bros., Cork, all shippers of best Bacon only. 


BACON.—PEAT SMOKED. 
UDSON BROS. buy direct from all shippers ; 


hence their position to sell chcaper than most houses. e trate 
supplied ia quantities of not less than tive sides, at 72s. per owt., 
of any of the aLove shippers. 


BACON.—PEAT SMOKED. 


DDRESS letters and post cards to Retail Depdt, 
TIUDSON BROS., Ludgate Hill, City ; or Wholesale Dep5t, 7 and 
9, St. Bride-street, Ludgate Circus. Price List on application. 


BACON.—PEAT SMOKED. 
ACON at the above reduced prices can be obtained 
at HUDSON BROS.’ Branches as follows :— 


HUDSON BROS., 9, High-strect, Islington. 

HUDSON BROS., Railway Approach, Cannon-street. 
HUDSON BROS., Railway-place, Fenchurch-street. 

HUDSON BROS., Liverpool-str2et (near Broad-street Station), 
HUDSON BROS., Great Eastern Terminus (on Platform). 


And at 
HUDSON BROGS., 67, East-street, Brighton. 





— 
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FA UPSON BROS. deliver free within 10 miles of St. 


Paul's. 





K EATING 'S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


An ever-increasing sale of over 50 ycars. 





EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES— 


The Best and Safest Remedy for COUGHS, ASTHMA, PHLEGM, and 
TICKLING in the THROAT. : 





K BATING’s COUGH LOZENGES— 


Convenient to keep handy in the pocket. 








EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES— 


Are universally recommended by the Faculty. 
Testimonial. (Original may be seen.) 


Dear Sir: Having tried your Cough Lozenges in India, IT have much pleasure in 
testifying to their beneficial effects in cases of Incipient Consumption, Asthma, and 
Bronchial aff. fome's so good a medicine ought to be known to be appreciated. 1 
have prescribed it largely with the best results. W. B.G., : 

we Apothecary, H. M. Indian Mo‘lical Service 


Sold in Boxes 1s, 14d., Tins 2s, 51., by all Druggistd, &o. 
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MAPLE and Co., LONDON, 
A BTISTIC FURNITURE, QUPERIOR FURNITURE, 
FAkty ENGLISH FURNITURE. 


MAPLE and Co., 

MANUFACTURERS of BED ROOM SUITES, 
MANUFACTURERS of BEDDING. 
[MANUFACTURERS of EASY CHAIRS. 

MAPLE and Co,, DECORATORS. 
A BTistic DECORATIONS. 


I EVERY CONCEIVABLE STYLE CARRIED OUT 
uL at the LOWEST POSSIBLE COST. 


QUPERIOR FURNITURE FOR HOT CLIMATES. 
MAPLE and Co., TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


APLE and Co., the largest and most convenient FUR- 

NISHING ESTABLISHMENT in the world. A Honse of any magnitude 

Furnished from Stock in Three Days. Purchasers should inspect this Stock before 
deciding elsewhere. All goods waned in plain figures. Established 39 years. 


APLE and Co. supply every requisite for HOUSE 


FURNISHING, ne linens, ironmongery, glass, crockery ware, clocks, 
bronzes, and évery description of ornaments, either for “ining or drawing room, or 
for C hristmas an wedding presents, in | separate de departinents. 


APLE and Co.—DINING ROOM’ FURNITURE.— 

Sideboards, in cak, mvhogany, and other woods, from five guineas to 100 

guincas; fine oak and mediwval dining room furniture ; tables from t guineas 
t> 70 ) guineas. An immense assortment of clocks, s, bronzes, s, and othe other ornaments. 


APLE and Co.—DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE, 

the eee assortment in London. An endless variety of Cabinets, frown 
two to 60 gui ae many quite new in design; a large assortment of Buhl Furniture as 
well as Black and Gold ; 1C0 Easy Chairs, from one to 10 guineas ; a very extensive 
Stock of Clocks, Bronzes, and Fancy Ornaments ; 500 Chimney Glasses, from two 
































to 80 guineas ; Console Tables as well as Gucekelen from one to 20 guineas. 
WN APLE and Co.—BEDSTEADS. 
Bedsteads, wide | Sft. | 4{t.6in.|  5ft. 
Good strong iron stumps, for servants......... 8s. 94. | 12s. 9d — 
Good strong French bedstcads ..............00- 12s. 6d. | 15s. 6d — 
Tron half-tester bedstead ............cccccsceeeeeees 22s. 6d. | 30s. Od. | 38s. 64, 
I GN sci sncewcsicnenceriaiicsoaneengeenes Cate ' 35s. Od. | 42s, Od. | 50s. Od, 
Brass French bedstead ........5.6...:sssceeseceeeees | 63s. Od. | 70s, Od. _— 
ROROUE STII ainsi. cnilneisinstenipnnennaiaanaotiins «+, 958. Od. |110s. Od. (118s. Od. 
Brass half-tester bedstead...................... | 70s. Od. | 75s. Od. | 85s. Od. 
Tron Cribs, japanned any colour, 4ft. by 2ft., 138. 6d. ; ditto, 4ft. Gin. by 2ft. 3in., 
16s. 94. Mah ny, Walnut, and Birch half-tester Bedsteads in all sizes. Prices 
from 70s.—MA LE ‘and Co. 
EDDING, WARRANTED PURE.—MAPLE and Co. 
For Bcdstcads, wide , St. | 4f.Gin.! Sf. -- 
PRONE 55 RR iA nicahiiiawe | 6s. 94. | 10s. Od. | 10s. 6d, 
Coloured wool mattresses ...........écereeeeeeeees | 103, 6d. | 14s. 6d. 17s. 6a. 
Good horsehair mattresses .............-:seecssees | 26s. 3d. | 45s. 0d. | 58s. 6d. 
Le Sommmier elastique portable mattress...... | 33s. 9d. ; 56s. Gd. | 60s. Od. 
Patent wire-woven spring mattress ............ | 403. Od. | & 55s. Od. | 60s. Od. 
German spring mattresses.................000..000 | 35s. “Od. 3. Od. 58s. 0d. 
French mattresses to use over spring ......... | 35s. Od. | B38, Od. | 65s. 9d. 


All bedding is manufactured on the premises by machinery of the best ——-- 
tion, which has been erected so as to produce it pure and at the lowest possib 
cost.—MAPLE and Co. 


 4APLe and Co. : 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 
BED ROOM SUITES in PINE, 63 Guineas. 

BEP ROOM SUITES ENAMELLED, 10 Guineas, 
“RED ROOM SUITES in SOLID ASH, with Plate Glass 


Door to Wardrobe, 20 guineas. 
RR» ROOM SUITES in SOLID WALNUT, in the early 
English style, with iTkS. 3s Wardrobe, 24 guineas. 


BED ROOM SUITES, 200 in STOCK. 
[“LUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


ONTAINING the PRICE of EVERY ARTICLE 
____ REQUIRED in FURNISHING. Post free. is 


A APLE and Co.—BED ROOM SUITES in EARLY 


ENGLISH, carried ont to design by the best artists of the day. — new 
and most elegant suites, designed by gentlemen especially éngaged by Messrs. 
Lia: ‘le. These suites, which are a speciality with this firm, should be seen. 
aovy, &e., has becn erected so as to produce this class of furniture at the lowest 
s0ssible ¢ ‘ost. —145, 146, 147, 148, 149, ‘Tottenham Court-road, London. 

OSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. aaa: <a 
Messrs. MAPLE and Co. beg respectfully to state t Departm 
20W SO oO . ised that they are fully prepared to execute and su upply any article that 
zan possibly be required in furnishing at the same rice if not less than any other 
nouse in England. Patterns sent an nd quotations ven free of of charge. 


MArle & Co., 1 4 5, “TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
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SPOONS AND FORKS. 


rs + 


—SLACK’S SILVER FR ELECTRO- -PLATE. 


BY ELKINGTON'S PATENT PROCESS, | 
IS A COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER SLACI’S 
NICKEL SILVER. 


FOR SILVER-LIKE APPEARANCD2, 
FOR CONSTANT WEAR, 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN WORKMANSHIP, 
IS EQUAL TO STERLING SILVER. 


MADE IN A GREAT VARIETY OF USEFUL ARTICLE3 SUITABLE 
FOR 


WEDDING OR OTHER PRESENTS 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


CRUET- FRAMES, with RICH cur GLASSES, 18+. 61. to 129s, 

TEA SPOONS, 12s.; DESERT, 20s. ; TABLE, 3)°. per Dozen. 

TABLE FORKS, 30s. ; DESSERT, 20¢, per Dozen. 

DFSSERT KNIVES and FORKS, in Mahogany, 12 pair Cases, 5)s. to 1593, 
FISH-EATING KNIVES, in Case, 45+. to lzvs. the Vozen. 

SETS OF PLATED SPOONS and FORKS, 185-. to 250s. 

SETS of CUTLERY, 1 Dozen each and CARVERS, 75s, to 120s, 

TEA and COFFEE SETS, 70s. to 300s. 

BISCUIT BOXES, 15s. 6d. to 85s. 


PRICE OF COMPLETE SERVICE. 
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12 Table FOrks ....0...ccessereseseesenss iicieotpinsiniiacgilitc! ‘111 0118 0,2 4 0210 0 
Oe MRRNUR TM i--sncscintesatacatscseneacthtlonhenaieeastids 110010 0%2 015 0 
12 Table Spoons............. Lecvcoctsenspesunheiipanscbanaeubed ‘110 0118 02 40210 0 
12 Dessert d0........cscssessscsseecsessessesseee slasteucieeetscal ‘100110 0112 0115 0 
12Tea do. 1042 0 018 0:1 2 0110 0 
2 Salt do. 920030040048 
1 Mustard do. .......... oe cothe cane a eclinsiincdaecs 1010016020020 
GEgg¢g do. ; (0 9 0012 0011 0012 0 
FE MO scctenanssitiniioniacene PLEIN 10 6 007 60 9 6010 6 
1 Soup Ladle [0 9 6 013 0015 0016 6 
1 Fish Knife O11 0013 0015 6016 6 
1 Butter Knife 026036050050 
2 Sauce 4056070080090 
1 Sugar Sifter 030049040050 
1 Sugay Tongs ........... 026030036040 
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LD GOODS RE-SILVERED equal to New. RICHARD 


and JOHN SLACK beg to call attention to their superior method of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING, by which process goods, however old, can be ro- 
silvered equal to new.— Estimates given for replating. 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 
A TABLE KNIVES, best quality, warrauted not to 


come loose in the handles, and to alien 











Ist size. 2nd size. 3rd size. 
© Pisa. cediscecshesttdeas £0 16 0 £100 mn 3 0 
1 Pair of Carvers ......... 0 46 05 6 060 


Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated fifty years for their superior manufacture 
' of Table Knives. Every blade made of double sheer steel. 








LACK’S FENDER and FIRE-IRON WAREHOUSE i is 


the most economical, consistent with quality. 

Every New Design, always on show, 
Black Fond ‘enders, 3, Gd. to Gs, 

Bronzed Fenders, 10s. to 30s, 

Bright Steel and Ormolu, 65s. to 120s. 
-room Fire-irons, 3s. to 5s. 9d. 

Drawing-room ditto, 10s. 6d. to 60s. 

Improved Coal-Boxes, 4s. 6d, to 39s. 

Bronzed Kettles and Stands, 18s. 6d. to 85s, 

Tea Urns, best London Make, 45s. to 95s, 

Iron ae set of Three, 9s. 6d. to 30s, 

Papier hé ditto, 30s. to 95s. 

Copper Teakettlea, 6s. 6. to 14s. 6d. 


QILACK’S KITCHEN SEIS of CULINARY REQUI- 
Wheat Patino Cet ocsicscacuios.oscschiscorssscod, 490° 
en er ee 


LACK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GRATIS, 


sent free, containing upwards of 350 Engravings, and Prices of 
Henlow, Fire-lrons, Furnishing ronion , Slack’s Nickel and Electro-plated 
Ware Table Cutlery, &c. No person sh utnish without one. 





RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 
IRONMONGERS TO HER MAJESTYs 


336, STRAND, LONDON, W. 
OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. 
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Re COMP! F XION ERADICATES Die 


The simplest, cheapest, and best Machine in use. 
Price 20s. and 12s. 6d. 


ELLIS & Co., 
42, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
Two doors from Mudie’s Library. 
Circulars and Trade Terms on application. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE win 


TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per dozen, from 19s. to sss. 
ELECTRO FORKS—Tabie,from 24s.; Spoons, from 248. 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 218., 56s., 958. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s. « 

DISH COVERS—Tin, 22s. ; Metal,6ss.; Electro, £11 118+ 
ELECTRO CRUETS AND LIQUEURS. * 


LAMPS—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL SCUTTLES, VASES, BOXES, &c. 
CHINAS GLAS§—Dinner Services, &c. 


DEANE “&*CO., 


THE BEST ARTICLES. 


FENDERS—Bright, 458. to £15 ; Bronze, 3s. to £6. 
STOVES—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c, ~ 
BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. | / 






- GASELIERS—2-light, 178. ; 3 do., sos.; 5 do. £4 48. 
KITCHENERS—From 3-ft., £3, to 6-ft. £30. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, TURNERY GOODS, MATS, &. 
GARDEN TOOLS Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 


(CATALOGUES FREE.) H+" ¢ 
ad ad - 


4 fe 
®. BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding, | 
, CORNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 


46, kine wiuiam st. LONDON BRIDGE. 





H=! & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CALALOGUE of (GOLD MEDAL 


BBEDSTEADE, 
BEN G, 


EDROOM FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


HE! & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM 
COUR™-ROAD, LONDON, W. 





GRATEBFUL—COMFPORTING. 


EPPS’S 
. (BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS » CO.; 
HOM@GOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
« HE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a Gold 
Medal, now given in 1878.’"’—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
F R Y’S COCOA ZS arnRmaCoC Tf, 


Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. 
Sold in packets and tins, 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


R ¥’S CARACAS 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 
** A most delicious and valuable article.”’-—Standard. 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and wholesome beverage has ever 
been manufactured.’’—Morning Post. 


COCOA 





Possessing all the Properties of the Finest 
Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR, 
HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


For the Nursery, the Sick-Room, and the Family Table. 


again awarded to PRICE’S PATENT 
CANDLE COMPANY (Limited), in the PARIS EXHIBITION of 1878. 
The Company recommend their GOLD MEDAL PALMITINE CANDLES and 
BEST COMPOSITE CANDLES, their NEW PATENT NIGHT LIGHTS ‘for 
burning in a glass without the paper case, their CHILD'S NIGHT LIGHTS, and 
their PURE GLYCERINE. 


K LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 


@ ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole pro rs of the celebrated receipts, 
and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably 
distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that e article prepared 
by them is guaranteed as entirely unadulterated.—92, Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18, ity Street, London,S.E, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are a requested to observe that each bottle pre. 
pared by E. LAZENBY & SON bears the label, used so many years, signed 
* Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


(TRE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the STOMACH 
and LIVER, from which nearly all diseases have 

ir origin, will exert a never failing beneficial 

influence over the vital forces (nerves and blood). 


[ CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES, con- 
sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulating the great 
nerve centres that pervade the digestive organs, 
without which digestion and good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is impossible. 


[ ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that absorb all 


eee matter from the m, found in the 
blood, whether Medicinal, ious, Bilious, &c. 
It will do for you what nothing else can. Think, 
too, how very inexpensive it is compared with 
most other treatments. As a mae | medicine for 
pness, safety, convenience, and effectiveness 
it commends itself to every household, 
Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; lar Size, 10s.: Special Size, 15s.. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, ll-st., Regent-st., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. pectus free of charge. 








LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1806, 
SALMON, ODY, & CO., 
BELTS, Inventors and Patentees of the 
ELASTIC SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
STOCKINGS To his late Majesty eee es and to Her Majesty s 
’ Army and Navy. 
ke, 292, STRAND, LONDON. 
MADE TO ANY N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies, 
MEASURE, 


Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Diseases 
and casualties incidental to youth may be safely treated by the use of 

these excellent medicaments according to the printed directions folded round 
each pot and box. Nor is this Ointment alone applicable to external ailments ; 
conjelatiy with the Pills it exercises the most salutary influence in check 

tions situated in the interior of the body ; when rubbed u the back an 
chest it gives the most sensible relief in asthma, bronchitis, pleurisy, and threaten- 
ing consumption. Holloway’s remedies are serviceable in liver and 
stomach complaints. For the cure of bad legs, all sorts of wounds, sores, and 
likewise scrofula, and scorbutic affections this Ointment producesa cooling and 
soothing feeling most acceptable to.the sufferer. 
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‘BENEATH the WAVE” wy Miss 


DORA RUSSELL, 4 Author | - Footprints in the Snow,” «The Vicar's: Governess;” he. will be 
ready on err ‘10, in 3 vols., at all Libraries. 





Ni OTr CE—On Fecitsiy 13, fede 2si ; cloth, 2s. 6a., uniform wih Cheap 
Edition of Miss Russell's other Novel, “ Footprints in the Snow,” of which another Edition will be 


then ready, 


THE VICAR’S GOVERNESS 


London: JOHN and ROBERT MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 





HE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For JANUARY, 1879, price 2s. 6d. 
A SONNET. By Marruew Aryoxp. 
PASSING EVENTS IN TURKEY: REMARKS AND SUGGES- 
TIONS. By the Right Hon. Lord Srratrrorp pz REpDcLirrEe, 

RECEIVING STRANGERS. By Miss U. E. Sreraey. 

NOVEL READING. By Antony TROLLOPE. 

SHORTER PARLIAMENTS. By Joux Hotms, M.P. 

THE LOGIC OF TOLERATION. By W. H. Mattock. 

VERIFY YOUR COMPASS. By W. BR. Gree. 

THE DEPRECIATION OF SILVER AND THE INDIAN 
. FINANCES. By Colonel Groner Cuesyer. 

CYPRUS AND MYCENZ, By A. 8S. Murrar. 

*““SADDLING THE RIGHT HORSE:” a Dialogue. By WitttaAm 


Mrxto. BY 


RECENT SCIENCE. 


THE FRIENDS AND FOES OF RUSSIA. By Right Hon. W. E. 
Guapstone, M.P. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., London. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





NOW READY. 
LIFE AND TIMES OF STEIN; 
GERMANY AND PRUSSIA IN THE NAPOLEONIC 
AGE. 


BY J. R. SEELEY, M.A., 
Regius Frofessor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
3 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, with Portraits and Maps, rrice 4€s. 


CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17, PATERNOSTER ROW. 








London : 
—In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 


£10. per post, One of 
BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, damp- 
tight, and dust-ti¢ht. 


65, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices, 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 





FIELD’S GREAT SALE. 


QGILVER ELECTRO PLATE, CUTLERY, &c., 
AT ONE-THIRD UNDER COST. 


Must be Cleared. 
PREMISES COMING DOWN. 
es, CHEBAPSIDE, CITY, B.C. 


Price 8d. 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL for JANUARY. 


The i Banking System. By W. | Bk Eiotrically Lighted Bicycles. 
Mrs. Gill’s ne By W. Chambers, 
Herein Rivers. 


mot on the Waters, 


Some Rural Aspects of Canada. Throwing 
‘* How to be Happy, though Married.” Drolleries of the Stage. 
Peel and its Fishermen. Breath Gymnastics. 
elephone mants. nee, 1878.. 
Popular Medicine in Germany, anny 
Drolleties in Reasoning. Some Social Notes. 
The Tambeys of Ceylon, Pictures from an Old Album. 
The Foundling. Our Robin. 
Ostrich-Farming in South Africa. The Month : yon — Arts. 
Four Poetical Pie 


Comparative Brilliancy of Lights. 
Railway Jottings. . - 
INDEX and TITLE to VOL. XV. 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, LONDON and EDINBURGH. 


eet 








JUST PUBLISHED, 
Price 3s, 6d., Roxburghe binding. 
OF OLD FAMILIES. 


By Wit.iram CuampBers, LL.D. 


GQ TORIES 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, LONDON and EDINBURGH. 


- PROFESSOR RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


Published by. 





and to be had of, Gzorcr ALLEN, Sunnyside, Orpington 
ent, who will forward Priced Lists on application. 





Just published, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d., 


BIRTHDAY BOOK OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 


TRANSLATED anv EDITED sy J. H. L. 
An excellent gift book—compact, handsome, and entertaining.”"—Daily Review. 


THOMAS LAUBIE, Stationers’ Hall Court, London, and 63, Princes-street, 
Edinburgh. 





AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tn AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 
Tlustrations b 


y the Autetyee and Sawyer's Collo Processes, omployed 
the Trustees of the British a Palwographical, Numismatical, Royal 
a foe and other Learned Soc: 
Fac-similes of Medals and Outen kes Ancient os Paintings, Drawings, and 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c., &c. 
For Terms and Specimens, apply to the Manacer. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 


lays a noble collection of Co of the Old Masters and numerous fine 
conte es of the art of Poynter, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Shields, Hardy, Row- 
botham, De Neuville, Madox- Brown, Cattermole, &e,. ke, 


NOW READY. 
POYNTER’S “ISRAEL IN EGYPT,” 42s, and 15s. 

ELMORE’S “ WINDSOR CASTLE AT SUNRISE,” 63s. and 21s. 
DESANGE’S “ROYAL GARDEN PARTY AT CHISWICK,” 63s. and 21s. 
These pictures have been translated into Monochrome by their Authors expressly 
for Autotype. 


To adorn the walls of a home with artistic masterpieces at little cost, visit 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
36, RATHBONE PLACE, W. 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX. 
General Manager, W. 8. Brnp. Director of the Works, J. BR. Sawren. 
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ao: NEW WORKS.” > 


, wesmalous, & es invé 


ou R OL LD ACTORS, “By Henny Barron Baer, 2vols.,| 
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SHARD. BENTLEY. & SON'S 





Wow realy st all ookoclers and Railway tations. Price One Shilling. ~ 


— TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ie No. 218, FOR eer 1879. 
* “> 


“.: * eer . ~ o 


I. PROBATION (A New Berial Btory). 
Il. COUNT FERSEN. 
ee _ oh gage MpAMADUES. . _ By Wixi Corzine, * 
A . 
Vv. CARISTMAS EVE: OR THE ANGEL GUEST, 
VI. THE GENIUS OF PANTOMIME, 
VIL. A CHRISTMAS GREETING, 
VIII. THOMAS STOTHARD. 
IX. THE CONVICT’S RETURN, 
x. THE NEW ENDYMION. 
XI. THE VAQUERO.° — 


his Son-in- 
Is of the See of 


DEAN HOOK; ‘His Life and Letters. B 


Srérurns, Author of ‘Mem 


Cit’ shester™ “ana Lite of 8t. John Chrysostom.” 2 vols, 8vo. With } 


2 Portraits. 

‘One of the most intercsting biographies we have met with for a long time. The 
character of the man himself—s9 strong, fresh, and original—lends a charm to ever 
pag 2 ich we waiting in the biogray hies of more eminent men,”—Pall Ma 
tiazetle, 


RECORDS of a ,_ SIRLHOOD. By Fanny Kemete. 


3 vols., crown 8vo. 
“In trath the book is charming. 
eraumed fall of amusing stories, may be taken up at any tine. 
a book to be read and kept.’ Vanity Fair. 


BALZAC: His Life and Letters. 
hia Sister, Madame De Survit_e. 2 vols, 8vo. 
“ Tle bozan te-eay that one day he would make the cola talk of him.” 
‘He hal become ancxplorer of the human heart; delicate touches of criticism, 
s1\tle remarks and wise reflections come to the surface in the midst of his gaiety.”” 


OLD PARIS: Its Court and Literary Salons. | BY 
Catherine Charlotte, Lavy Jackson, Editor of “‘ The Jackson Diorie 
“hoe Bath Archives.” 2 vols., large crown 8vo. With Portraits of Pochest 
Finélon, Moliere, Corneille, Anne of Austria, Louis XIV. Price 24s. 
‘' Thess vclames resemble, in some degree, those salons which are described in 
them. ‘they are full of talk, cay, sprightly » now and then satirical, on a little 
ariably am NEUM, 


It grows much upon the reader ; being 
It is alt ogether 





“ Mr, Baker's business is with the adventures and the art of cur principal players, 
and ke rarely if ever departs from his well-considered plan to ciscuss the literature 
of the thect-c. His aneedotes — all an authentic look, and their genuineness is, 
for the most part, not to be doubted. ‘The took is extremely rich in good stories, 
which are invariably well told.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ADVENTUROUS LIVES. By “Bernarp H. Becker. 


2 vole, crown Bo.’ 21s, 
“ A serios of animated and amusing narratives. Mr. Becker has a happy faculty 
for ciscovering the entertaining side of things,’’—Datly News. 


Tho TRAVELS of Dr. and Mdme. HELFER. Trans- 


lated by Mrs. Grorncr Strvurer. 2 vols., 8vo.,2 


* Readers of travels will be charmed with Mrs. eet? s translation of the ex. 
perienccs of Dr. and Madame Helfer in Syria, Mesopotamia, and Eurmah. The 
tketches of men, women, manners are as good as those of scenery, while 

wens of natural history will find these two volumes a veritable treasure-house,”’ 
orid 


POPULAR..WORKS OF. FICTION 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


THE FIRST VIOLIN. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“That the ‘ Firet Violin’ is an unco: nmonly clever pee there can be no doubt. 
It will bo rca l and deserves to be rcad widely.’’— World 


THE WISH OF. HIS _ LIFE. 


Pré:ch of Vieror Cuernvutrez. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


HELENA, LADY HARROGATE. By the 


Author of “Lori Lynn's Wife.” $3 vols., ercwa 8vo. 


From the 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers, in Ordinary. to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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“ HAWORTH'’S.” By Frances Hopcson Buawerr, Author of 

. “That Lags o’ Lowrie’s.” Chapters XVI.--XXII. 

IL ITALIANO CONTEMPORANEO, . 1800— 
eae. Many Puriimoae. th By 

TRAFALGAR: A Patinops. By P, T. PALGRAVE. 

. METHODS OF SICK RELIEF. 

AMERICA REDIVIVA. By Joun Ww. Cakes. 

LIFE IN LOVING. From Carvtivs. By H. F. Bramwett, 

TWO APGHAN*REFUGEES. By H. Svurmertand Epwanrps. 

A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Kearny. Chapters XVII., XVIII. 

COVENT GARDEN THEATRE AND THE ROYAL PEaSEAN 
OPERA.: 

THE HISTORICAL ASPECT OF THE UNITED STATES, By 
the DEan oF WESTMINSTER. 


|-MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
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NEW BOOKS, 


This day, in 8vo, with Portrait. 


The RECORDER of BIRMINGHAM: a Memoir of 
Matthew Davenport Hill, with Selections from his Correspondence. By his 
Daughters, Rosamonp and Fiorence Davenrort-Hitt. With Portrait 
engraved by JEENS. 


With One Hundred Ilustrations, 


WATERTON’S WANDERINGS in SOUTH AMERICA, 


New Edition, Edited, with Biographical Introduction and Explanatory Inde x, 
by the Rev. J.G. Woop. Medium 8vo, cloth elegant, 21s. [This dav. 


MAROCCO and the GREAT ATLAS, Journal of a Tour 
in. By Sir J. D. Hooxer, K.C.8.1., C.B., F.R.S., and J. Batt, F.R.8., with 
Appendices, including a Sketch of the Geology of Marocco by G. Maw, F.1L.5., 
F.G.S. With Map and Illustrations, 8vo, cloth extra, 2ls. [This dan 


LAMB’S TALES from SHAKESPEARE, Edited, with 
Introduction, by 1 . Atrrep Arxcer, M.A, With a Vignette by Du 
Mavgisr. 18mo, extra, 4s, 6d. [Golden Treasury Series. 


MEMORIALS of SAMUEL M.A, F.B.GS., 


formerly Principal of the National Society’s Training College, Battersea. 
From Journals and Letters. Edited, with Introduction, by his Wife. With 
Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [This day. 


DANTE: An ESSAY. By the Very Rev. R. W. Cuurct, 
Dean of St. Paul’s. With a Translation of the “De Monarchia”’ by F. J. 
Cuurcu. Crown 8vo. 6s. [This dav. 


The REALISTIC ASSUMPTION of MODERN 


SCIENCE EXAMINED, By the late Professor Henperr. 8vo, 14s. 
[This day 


PARADOXICAL PHILOSOPHY. A Sequel to “The 


Unseen Universe.’ Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NOW READY, price 3s. 6d., PART V. of 


A DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIAN S.. 


Edited by GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L. (Ferrarese). 


“My SON, GIVE ME THINE HEART.” 
preachel before the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 1876-78. By the 
Rey. C. J. Vaveuan, D.D., Master of the Temple. Extra fcap. 870, 5s. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, with NEW PREFACE. 


ISMAIBIA. By Sir Samver Baxer. A Narrative of the 
Expedition to Central Africa for the Suppression of the Slave Trade. With 
Map, Portraits, and Dustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


*“*Incomparably more interesting than books of African travel usually are?’ 
Morning Post. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


LADY BARKER’S A YEAR’S HOUSEKEEPING in 


SOUTH AFRICA. With Illustrations. [This day, 
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